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The public clamor 
against service rates 
in many localities 
has added greatly to 
the burden and dif- 
ficulties of all utility companies. In the 
telephone field operating men have had to 
work hard to prevent station losses, and 
at the same time combat the thoughtless 
demand that rates be reduced to corre- 
spond with the falling off of other com- 
modity prices. 

With a political campaign on, the task 
has been even harder, for the office-seekers 
have tried to make votes by attacking ser- 
vice companies and posing as champions 
of the people. The best defense against 
such demagogic raids is a frank discussion 
of the facts, and wherever publicity has 
forced a showdown the companies have 
justified their rate situation. 

What the telephone industry —and all 
utilities under fire—needs is fuller explana- 
tion of rate questions, for after the polit- 
ical noise dies down it will be the cold 
facts that will influence final action. 

* * *x* * 

A letter received from the Advance 
Telephone Co. of Winchester, Ind., dis- 
cusses this phase of the rate situation and 
makes some points that are worth passing 
on to all operating men. Enclosed was an 
article from a Muncie newspaper complain- 
ing about telephone rates and advancing 
the old argument that rates should come 
down because of economic conditions. 

Commenting on this newspaper attack, 
the owner of the Advance Telephone Co. 
—Roy E. Steele—says : 

“I attended this hearing, although I live 


TELLING THE PUBLIC THE FACTS IN 
MEETING RATE CUT DEMANDS 


in an adjoining town. It was my opin- 
ion from what I saw and heard that the 
whole thing had developed from a dis- 
gruntled few. However, such things and 
such articles tend to produce a very bad 
and harmful attitude among the users of 
utility service. 

Why is it that the utilities do not do 
something to combat this ever-increasing 
abuse? All that would be necessary would 
be to acquaint the public with the facts. 
We have nothing to hide, and yet this atti- 
tude of ‘passive resistance’ is very expen- 
I have lost 
many telephones that, if the people had 
known the facts, or if I had been able to 
convince them myself, I would still have 
in service. 


sive to us, to say the least. 


But what can one man accom- 
plish in the face of such articles in the 
papers as this? 

The utilities are the country’s heaviest 
taxpayers. They pay more in taxes each 
year than they do in dividends, and in this 
way they pay a dividend to every person in 
the country. They are the people’s great- 
est servants, and the public could not do 
without them. Why don’t they make these 
facts known to everybody?” 

* * * * 

For years TELEPHONY has been urging 
the necessity of companies educating the 
public along these lines and making their 
subscribers 


understand telephone condi- 


tions. Many companies have made grati- 


fying headway in this direction, and have 


saved themselves a 
great deal of trouble 
by telling their rate- 
payers the facts. Un- 
doubtedly, much 
more needs to be done; in fact, it is a 
phase of public relations work that is 
never completed. 

The combination of the business depres- 
sion and a national political campaign this 
year emphasizes the need of greater effort 
as never before. Service companies must 
enlarge their programs for informing the 
public about their affairs, and explain the 
whys and wherefores of a business which, 
while it comes so close to everyday lives, 
is still more or less of a mystery to the 
average John Citizen who is grumbling 
about rates. 

One Effective Means. 

It is a happy coincidence that another 
telephone man—H. J. Clark, general man- 
ager of the Western Telephone Corp., of 
Salina, Kans.—has sent the editor a cir- 
cular he is distributing among his sub- 
entitled “Why the Telephone 
Business Is Different from Other Utilities 
and All Other Businesses.” 


The purpose of this circular is to an- 


scribers, 


swer the public’s questions as to why tele- 
phone rates should not be reduced to keep 
pace with low commodity prices in hard 
times. 

It would be most helpful to all compa- 
nies if every telephone user in the country 
could be induced to study the facts con- 
tained in Mr. Clark’s pamphlet. Circula- 
tion of such information will be useful 
wherever rate agitations are brewing. 

First among the reasons outlined in the 
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Western Telephone Corp.’s circular as to 
how the telephone business differs from 
other lines is the following: 

“Telephone companies do not sell a com- 
modity but sell service. The price charged 
their patrons is not affected by the rise 
and fall in the wholesale price of commod- 
ities handled by merchants and other utili- 
ties, but the price charged is based upon 
the cost of furnishing service which does 
not fluctuate according to the prices of raw 
materials.” 

Another paragraph says: “The telephone 
business is the only utility that furnishes, 
owns and maintains all the apparatus used 
in connection with the rendering of the 
service. All other utilities require their 
patrons to furnish the wiring or piping, 
and all apparatus used on their premises. 
In other words, the telephone company is 
the only utility that does not require its 
patrons to make an investment before they 
can receive service.” 

One point about which the public need 
to be more fully informed is described as 
follows: “Another peculiarity of the tele- 
phone industry is that the action of one 
patron of a telephone company materially 
affects the service of all other users in 
The adding of additional 


subscribers in an exchange area increases 


that community. 


the value of the service to all other users 
in that community. This is not true with 
any other utility. 

“In the past 20 or 30 years, or during 
the life of most small telephone exchanges, 
the number of subscribers and the facilities 


for furnishing service have been increased 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Western Group, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, October 
25, 26, and 27. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, November 
10 and 11. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 








several hundred per cent without any ma- 
terial increase in rates. Had telephone ser- 
vice been measured in the same manner 
as the service of other utilities—that is, 
by some unit of service, the same as the 
kilowatt is used in the electrical industry 
—telephone subscribers would find that 
they are receiving at least 100 per cent 
more service now than when the rate was 
established. 


service unit rendered has shown a sub- 


In other words, the rate per 


stantial decrease in price.” 
* * * * 

In all, there are 18 distinctions cited in 
the circular showing why telephone service 
cannot be compared on the same basis 
with other public utilities. They point out 
that investment in plant is fixed and can- 
not be reduced in times of depression, 
which means that fixed charges are prac- 
tically uniform at all times. “Your business 
may be compared to a rural school dis- 
trict. The cost of maintaining the school 
is about the same if there are two or 22 
students.” 

Attention is also called to the fact that 


the telephone company is about the only 
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utility that does not require patrons to 
make a deposit to insure payment of ac- 
Likewise, to the fact that the tele- 
phone is the only utility which often fur- 


counts. 


nishes free service to non-subscribers, 
affords free fire alarm service and in many 
cases broadcasts weather forecasts and 
special news events without charge. 

* * * * 


Reference is also made to the fact, 
proved by experience, that reducing the 
individual subscriber’s bill 25 or 50 cents 
a month does not enable him to keep the 
service, while the aggregate loss to the 
company of many such reductions would 
prove disastrous. 

“Economic conditions may change rap- 
idly,” 
would be required to raise the rates if 


says the circular, “but much time 
they were lowered now. It also uses about 
one year’s increase in revenue to prepare, 
file, hear and place into effect an increased 
rate schedule for one exchange.” 

The concluding paragraphs say: “Even 
with the present scale of commodity prices, 
by taking into consideration the protection 
afforded and the time and travel saved, 
telephone service is about the cheapest thing 
one can buy. If a telephone saves a mile 
or two of automobile driving a day, it has 
paid for itself. 

“In cases of extreme emergency it is 
impossible to place a value on telephone 
service. Telephone service is a necessity 
to a community, and in order to insure 
its permanence, revenues must be main- 
tained so at least operating expenses can 
be paid until better times.” 


Development of a Successful Sales Body 


Employe Sales; Why We Sell; What We Have to Sell—Selling an Added Re- 
sponsibility of Management Activity—Development of a Sales Organization— 
Address at Annual Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Pealer Rossman, 


Division Traffic Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania Division, The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 


Direct sales of telephone facilities by 
employes have proved to be a valuable in- 
strument in discharging our major respon- 
sibilities in the telephone business. These 
responsibilities are three-fold: To the tel- 
ephone users, to the company or stock- 
holders, and to our employes. 

Our obligation to the telephone users is 
not wholly discharged by giving them a 
quality of service which, in all respects, is 
sufficiently good to satisfy present demands 
and to invite new business. It extends to 
furnishing them with adequate facilities in 


their places of business and residences, not 
only so that they may more conveniently 
and readily originate their calls but also 
to insure their receiving promptly and 
without delay all their incoming calls. 

Every customer sold adequate service is 
benefited directly and, at the same time, 
every other customer who has occasion to 
call this customer also receives better 
service. Our obligation to the telephone 
users, therefore, involves the necessity of 
our offering him all facilities that will im- 
prove his telephone service. 


Furnishing the best possible telephone 
service at all times at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety does not fully 
discharge our responsibility of safeguard- 
ing the investment of the stockholders. As 
long as our plant is not working to engi- 
neered capacity, and excessive margins eX- 
ist, we are not fulfilling our responsibility. 
We fall short just to the extent of this idle 
plant. 

At the present time we are practically 
all faced with the problem of excess plant. 
Direct employe selling is a definite aid in 
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reducing idle plant. When I say that in a 
territory similar to that which you serve, 
21,089 stations, 11,803 hand sets and 2,968 
regrades were sold under the direct selling 
plan during 1931, and 6,337 stations to date 
(May) in 1932, I am sure that you will 
agree that employe selling has aided greatly 
in reducing the gap existing in our plant. 

It is true that some of this business 
would have come over the counter, but 
much of it was stimulated and probably a 
greater portion came sooner than it oth- 
erwise would have. Direct employe sell- 
ing is not always tied in with equipment 
margins for sales of extension telephones, 
extension bells, hand sets, where an extra 
rental is involved, and extra directory 
listings produce revenues without affect- 
ing the switchboard or outside plant facil- 
ities. 

The question may be raised as to the 
duration of telephone installations and the 
number of bad accounts accumulated by 
employe sales. The life of service sold by 
employes appears to be as long as that of 
normal business. In addition, experience 
has proved that a customer is reluctant to 
have his service disconnected simply be- 
cause he knows the individual personally 
who sold it to him. We have encountered 
plenty of cases where a_ plant man or an 
operator has saved a disconnect of service 
originally sold by him or her. 

In connection with bad accounts, I be- 
lieve it is enough to say that employes 
usually obtain sufficient credit informa- 
tion and quite generally apply the measure 
of what they would do were they person- 
ally running the business. Of course, the 
manager always has the opportunity to 
pass on new business from a credit stand- 
point. It is trite to say that anything we 
can do to increase revenues or to bring 
them in earlier than they normally would 
come to us is working in the interest of 
the stockholder. Direct employe selling 
does just this. 

Direct employe selling develops and 
Maintains interest, enthusiasm and loyalty 
among our employes. It not only does this 
but also as a result of the?r personal con- 
tact with the public, aids us in rendering 
a more personal and satisfying service to 
our users. Employes in all phases of our 
business, who are actively engaged in sell- 
ing, sense their responsibilities to the tele- 
phone users more keenly. 

After four years’ experience with di- 
rect employe selling, I am convinced that 
it genuinely contributes to the discharge 
of our responsibilities ‘to the telephone 
users, the stockholders and our employes. 

When introducing a direct selling plan, 
it is essential that we and our employes 
knoy just why we sell. We may outline 
to cur employes our reasons for selling, 
as follows: 

1. To render a better service to the pub- 
lic. Zach customer sold adequate service 
is benefited directly and at the same time 
very other customer who has occas‘on to 


National Group Conferences 


First of Two Group Meetings of National Association Held in 
Columbus, Ohio, This Week—Outline of Program for Meeting 





at Des Moines, Iowa 


The first of the two group meetings of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, which supplant the annual na- 
tional convention in Chicago this fall, was 
held in Columbus, Ohio, this week, be- 
ginning on Tuesday and closing on Thurs- 
day. The second group meeting will be 
held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, beginning on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 25 and closing on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 27. The complete report of both meet- 
ings will appear in TELEPHONY of next 
week, that of October 29. 

At the first session on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 25, at Des Moines, there 
will be talks by Henry B. Melick, of West 
Liberty, Iowa, president Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association; Geo. R. Folds, of 
Chicago, president, Cook Electric Co.; 
Houck McHenry, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
president, Missouri Telephone Association ; 
A. H. Griswold, of New York, executive 
vice-president, Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Corp., and F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, 
president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

On Tuesday evening, the meeting will 
be addressed by Henry Wallace, of Des 
Moines, editor of Wallace’s Farmer, on the 
subject, “Readjustment to the New Age.” 

On Wednesday morning, October 26, the 
general subject will be “How Is Business?” 
This will be a round-table discussion of 


call this customer also receives better 
service. 

2. To give evidence of a desire to serve. 
By recommending to customers the service 
arrangements which properly meet their 
needs, we make them realize that we wish 
to furnish the service which will be most 
profitable and satisfactory to them. 

3. To increase the value of service. The 
value of telephone service to any customer 
depends largely upon the other customers 
he is able to reach and the quality of serv- 
ice on each connection. 

4. To educate the public. Sales efforts 
are a direct aid in giving customers an 
appreciation of the value and variety of 
telephone services and keeps them in- 
formed concerning new developments in 
the art. 

5. To increase our revenues. Sales ef- 
forts stimulate the growth of the business 
and at the same time utilize spare plant. 
This tends to increase net earnings, thus 
making telephone securities more attrac- 
tive. Not only do our sales make telephone 
securities more attractive but every sale 
means work for installers and other plant 
men, and more originating local and toll 
calls, hence more operating work. 

6. To meet competition. Telephone com- 
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Complete Reports in Next Week's Issue 


conditions in the industry, procedures for 
more business, other revenue, etc. 

On Wednesday afternoon, “Tax Prob- 
lems of Telephone Companies,” will be 
discussed by John H. Agee, of Lincoln, 
Neb., vice-president and general manager, 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“Buried Cable” will be the subject of 
a discussion, accompanied by an explana- 
tion by moving pictures, of the procedure 
and economy of installing underground 
cable without conduit. This will be pre- 
sented by R. H. Fair, of Omaha, Neb., 
plant operations supervisor, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. Alfred J. 
Pearson, dean of Drake University, Des 
Moines, will speak on “Russia.” In the 
course of his discussion, Dr. Pearson will 
dwell on the influence of the Russian pro- 
gram on the economics of the rest of the 
world. 

The two sessions on the morning and 
afternoon of Thursday, October 27, will 
be given over to conferences of the Class 
A, B and C companies. Accounting and 
depreciation orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be gone over in 
detail. 

As previously stated, the complete re- 
port of these two meetings of the national 
organization will appear in the next issue 
of TELEPHONY, that of October 29. 


panies are in direct competition with every 
other means of communication such as thi 
telegraph and mail services. We are also 
in indirect competition with an endless va- 
riety of products, services, conveniences 
and luxuries which are constantly urged 
upon the American public. To meet this 
competition and to secure our share of 
each dollar spent, we must engage actively 
in selling. 

It is fundamentally necessary that our 
employes know why we sell. With this 
understanding, it is next necessary that 
they know “What We Have to Sell.’’ The 
items to be included in employe selling 
must be determined by the management. 
It may be wise to eliminate the closing of 
sales of public pay stations, P. B. X.’s, and 
other major items of equipment from our 
selling plan. Our employes not only need 
know what they have to sell but must be 
supplied with necessary rate information. 

An employe group understanding “Why 
We Sell,” “What We Have to Sell” and 
the associated rates, can be developed into 
a successful sales organization. 

What are the factors necessary in the 
development of a sales organization? They 
vary between groups but may be listed as: 
inspirational exemplary leadership on the 
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The Impressive Rec 
of the Monophone 


F the Monophone had been successful only in prosperous ¢ 
could have been explained as merely a ‘'fad."’ 


However, up-to-the-minute reports from leading telephons 
panies today show: 


|. That Monophone installations are leading in ‘sales camp 


2. That very, very few Monophones are being removet 
service. 


This impressive ability of the Monophone to withstand adverse 
tions can only be attributed to the fact that users have fo 
Monophone to be "worthy of its hire'"—far more so than an 
type of telephone. 


If you are not now using the Monophone to obtain new sub 
and to keep old subscribers satisfied, start doing so at once. 
is a particular style of Monophone for every requiremen 
Catalogues 4014 and 5002 will give you full details of al 
Write for your copies—today. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 


1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City Office and Warehouse—2025 Main Street 
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When communicating with American Electric Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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**Modern Telephone Services”’ is the title of a new 
booklet on auxiliary telephone services. Send for 
your copy today. 











EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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12 
part of all supervisory employes, individual 
and group competition, a common measur- 
ing stick of results within an organization, 
records of individual and group perform- 
ance and recognition of attainments by the 
management. 

It is primarily important that those in 
supervisory positions from the ranking ofh- 
cial in an organization to the line super- 
visor or foreman, be a leader in the sales 
activity. In our western area organization, 
our vice-president and general manager is 
one of our most successful salesmen. A 
supervisor who is a salesman sets an ex- 
ample which the employes will be happy 
to emulate. He or she understands the 
sales job by personal experience. His or 
her success inspires the employes to par- 
ticipation in the activity. 

Inspirational leadership necessitates man- 
agement employes taking every opportunity 
to talk sales with individuals and groups. 
Taking opportunities is not sufficient; op- 
portunities must be made. The chief 
operator's word of appreciation and com- 
mendation to every employe, as a sale is 
turned in, is a minute’s time most profit- 
ably spent. 

If employe selling is to be a_ success, 
management and emp!oyes 
must appreciate from the start that some 
of their time, best effort and thought must 
be given to the project. [If a management 
plans to introduce emp!oye selling, it must 


supervisory 


recognize that it is no: sufficient to say, 
“Here is why you sell, what you sell,” and 
to give out the proper sales forms. Man- 
agement must resolve that selling is an 
added responsibility of management activ- 
ity. 

It is fundamentally important that the 
inherent desire to participate and excel in 
any worth-while activity, in which resu'ts 
are measured, be recognized and developed 
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in sales work. This desire is the basis of 
competition between individuals, groups 
within a central office group, central offices, 
etc. . 

The appeal to each individual to partici- 
pate regularly in the sales activity is the 
first step in the development of a sales or- 
ganization. This can be done most effec- 
tively by having the chief operator in the 
trafic group sit down with each employe to 
discuss in a general way the sales activity 
when it is initiated. Competition between 
individuals on the regularity of participa- 
tion, month by month, and the volume of 
sales develops spontaneously. Every op- 
portunity to stimulate this individual com- 
petition not only within a small group but 
within the department and entire organiza- 
tion should be capitalized. 

Competition between groups within an 
organization unit is the next step in de- 
veloping the sales activity. I have found 
that the team organization is the most pro- 
ductive in the traffic department. In an 
office with as few as ten employes, two 
teams can be organized. In the larger 
offices, teams of ten employes or less have 
been found most satisfactory. 

A captain is assigned for each team. 
The team captain may be a supervisory 
employe. I must admit, however, that 
some central office supervisory employes 
are not successful sales team captains. 
Some successful sales leaders, unfortu- 
nately, are not candidates for supervisory 
positions. A team captain necessarily must 
be a successful salesman who is enthused 
about the sales job and who enthuses the 
members of her team. 

The successful team captain regularly— 
daily or semi-weekly—reviews the results 
of her team compared with other teams 
with her team members. She commends 
the individual or appeals to her pride as a 





The Telephone People, Who Attended the District Meeting Held on September 21 at 
Washington, lowa, by the lowa Independent Telephone Association, Received Many 
Practical Ideas and Suggestions for Application to Their Own Particular Problems. 
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member of the team. She discusses with 
each team member the individual’s results, 
and her list of prospects, furnishing sucl) 
suggestions of procedure developed from 
her own experience as may be _ thought 
helpful in developing a prospect list or 
successfully closing a sale. 

The team captain frequently asks the in- 
dividual encountering difficulties in sales 
work to present her sales talk to the cap- 
tain as she would to a customer. The cap- 
tain offers the natural customer objections. 
If the team captain would have handled 
the case differently, she suggests that the 
employe take the part of the customer and 
she demonstrates her method of procedure. 
This definitely develops the individual in 
sales ability. 

In some instances it may be necessary 
that the team captain assist the individual 
in making up a prospect list. In others, 
she may accompany the individual to as- 
sist her in closing a sale. 

I could cite innumerable individual cases 
displaying employe interest and enthusiasm 
brought about by team competition. Here 
is just one: An operator, realizing that 
her team was just about to be edged out of 
first place for the month, contacted a girl 
friend recently married. As the result of 
a personal call early in the morning, she 
was advised that the newly-married couple 
would be returning to their residence at 
1:30 p. m. The operator, working a divided 
tour, was met by her boy friend at 1:00 
p.m. He had plans for the afternoon. She 
had more important p!ans. She directed 
him to drive to the residence of the newly 
married couple so as to be there at the ap- 
pointed time. 

The couple arrived at five o’clock. The 
operator informed them of her mission and 
was advised that they had decided defi- 
nitely that they did not need a telephone. 
The operator did not accept their decision 
as final. She presented her sales argu- 
ments, broke down the sales resistance and 
had the contract signed and returned to 
the central office at six o'clock, highly 
elated after spending a quiet and appar- 
ently an enjoyable afternoon while parked 
waiting for a sale. 

Team spirit becomes a genuine factor in 
the sales activity. It evidences itself m 
the keen competition which is reflected in 
results throughout the organization. It is 
not infrequent that teams entertain one 
another at bridge in their homes as 4 
result of a wager made on a_ month's 
performance. 

The sales activity becomes an interesting 
competitive game rather than a job. When 
I use the word “game,” I imply that sell- 
ing is voluntary. Employe selling must 
be voluntary to be successful over a period 
of time. Our objective is to make the 
game so interesting that every emp!oye 
will sell regularly. There is a marked 
difference between a sales group attaining 
results on an enthusiastic, compettive 
basis and the one that is selling merely be- 
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cause it may please the management of 
the company. 

Central offices of similar size may com- 
pete with one another. They may be in 
remote corners of a territory but genuine 
interest is stimulated by such competition. 
Similarity of territory or common interest 
between groups is not entirely essential. 

Just last month I contributed a _ ten- 
pound box of candy to a Boston, Mass., 
central office and helped to eat candy from 
a similar sized box from Boston; this was 
a result of a wager between the division 
sales supervisor of Boston and myself on 
the sales results of a Boston central office 
and a Pittsburgh central office over a 
three-months’ period. The offices were tied 
at the end of three months after a very 
hard-fought battle and a splendid sales 
record—all for fun and a box of candy. 

The several departments compete one 
with the other. This competition is not so 
keen, however, as between groups within a 
department. 

I mentioned that some common measur- 
ing stick of the selling activity must be 
devised. This is obviously necessary to 
maintain competitive records. Many 
schemes are in use. Records in terms of 
sales are coming into general use. Any 
locally-devised scheme that is simple of ap- 
plication is satisfactory. It is important, 
however, that credit be given for items 
other than stations if included in the sell- 
ing plan. 

Suitable comparative sales records must 
he maintained daily on a cumulative basis 
for each month. A bulletin board poster 
showing the names of each employe in the 
central office and the sales record for each 
individual employe should be posted. This 
poster should be cumulative for the year 
as well as indicating each month’s per- 
formance. It serves as an incentive to 
further accomplishments for the successful 
sales people and as a stimulus to the less 
successful. It should be posted in a con- 
spicuous place. The more attractive it is, 
the better it serves its purpose. 


Where the team organization is in effect, 
bulletin board posters, or some similar de- 
vice, are absolutely essential. In certain of 
the more successful groups, individual in- 
itiative has developed many different bul- 
letin board posters, showing results that 
have developed and maintained interest 
during a campaign. 

A few of these posters show airpiane 
races, boat races, horse races, baseball and 
loothall games, mountain climbs, etc. Last 
December several central offices had very 
attractive posters showing Santa Claus 
coming down the chimney, brick by brick, 


sale by sale, with an objective of getting 
him down by Christmas. The authors 
make every use of happenings of current 
Inter st, such as baseball, football, etc., in 
thei appropriate seasons. 

, “ ‘se posters are generally quite color- 
al and 


| attract attention. They differ con- 
siderably in artistic preparation and ap- 
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Group of Telephone Men and Women Who Were Present at the Dewitt District Meeting 
of the lowa Independent Telephone Association Held on September 22. The Operators’ 
Conference Proved to be an Interesting Feature of the Meeting. 


pearance, some being prepared by the em- 
ployes, others by the girls’ boy friends, 
and in a few cases by commercial artists. 
It is almost unbelievable but ’tis true that 
in one central office a boy friend of one of 
the operators has regularly prepared a new 
bulletin monthly for the past year. Posters 
for team groups should be changed at least 
every two months. 

Daily and cumulative results of compet- 
ing central office groups should be posted 
regularly. The publication of these data 
has proved surprisingly valuable in increas- 
ing sales, particularly where the results for 
several groups are quite close. 

All of these posters require thought and 
time in preparation. The value accruing 
from their use fully justifies the small ex- 
pense involved. 

One of the most important phases of 
successful selling is adequate recognition 
by top line management of the leading 
groups and certain outstandingly success- 
ful individuals. I do not refer to mone- 
tary or material recognition or awards. 
They are not necessary except possibly as 
expressed in banners or cups applied to 
relatively large departmental groups. 

Recognition, as I have experienced it, 
is most profitable when expressed in a 
personal visit or a personal, informal let- 
ter. The value of the proper type of in- 
formal letters to the chief operators of the 
leading groups cannot be over-estimated. 
Such letters should come from the traffic 
manager, and even from the big boss. I 
know that they lend much inspiration to 
any sales group. Letters or similar recog- 
nition apply not only to the leaders but 
also to those groups making decided im- 
provement over their record of the pre- 
vious month. 

If we have inspirational exemplary lead- 
ership, have made a game of selling with 
the score always available, and recognize 
attainments of groups and .individuals, we 
will have a fairly successful sales organi- 
zation. If, however, we desire that our 
sales activity be productive of the best re- 
sults, then we must supplement the fore- 
going with individual employe sales train- 
ing. 

Time and money spent in sales training 
will pay for itself several times over. As 
an evidence of the value of training in a 


territory such as yours, I present the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Stations per Employe (Does Not Include 
Other Items). 
Jan.-March, Oct.-Dec., 


1931 1931 
Before After Per 
Training, Training, Cent In- 

Per Month Per Month crease 

Plant dept.... .58 1.26 118 
Traffic dept.. .30 57 90 
Com’! dept... 1.63 2.56 57 
All groups... .47 .90 92 


Is it not obvious that adequate training 
pays real dividends? 

What does this training consist of for 
the traffic department? The material to 
be included covers the following subjects: 

1. Why people buy. 

2. Why people do not buy. 

3. The sales viewpoint—adequate tele- 

phone facilities. 

4. To whom we sell—personal and 

business contacts. 

5. Special lists, records and oppor- 
tunities. 

6. General information and canvassing. 

7. Sales preparation. 

8. Sales approach. 

9. Sales presentation. 

10. The sales closing. 


This material is set up in lesson form. 
In presenting it the case method is used 
insofar as practicable. The training course 
is reviewed carefully with the supervisory 
employes. The lessons are then given to 
the individual by the team captain; this 
requires about four hours. If time is not 
available to give this training, the material 
referred to, prepared in such a form that 
it can be distributed among the employes, 
will in itself prove helpful. 

Any group of telephone employes with 
their seemingly inherent aptitude and de- 
sire “to serve,” effectively led by enthused 
exemplary leaders, playing the competi- 
tively interesting game whose winnings are 
properly recognized, can be developed into 
a sales organization, the equivalent of 
which there is none other. Such a sales 
dynamo will generate better telephone serv- 
ice, better public relations, increased reve- 
nues, more work in all phases of the tele- 
phone business and a happy, enthusiastic, 
contented employe body. 











The Science of Business Forecasting 


Each Personal or Business Act Made With: Future as Background—Basis for 
Hope, Progress and Ambition—Each Industry Dependent Upon Proper Fore- 
casting — Telephone Pioneered in Its Development — Part II, Conclusion 


By F. W. Braden, 


Traffic Accountant, State Area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


As we have said, all prediction is based 
on facts. In the past decade business 
has been busy gathering and organizing 
its facts. Close scrutiny of these data 
reveal that business forces can be observed 
and recognized and 


which does not turn over in the ordinary 
commercial sense of it, long-term fore- 
casts are vital to the determination of 
quality, type, and location of the plant and 
equipment required to anticipate future de- 





characteristic begin- 
nings in developments 
and effects can be 
plotted and be helpful 
to the business. 

The following are 
the external sources 
of data used in mak- 
ing business predic- 
tions: (1) Library, 
(2) trade associations, 
(3) trade journals, 
(4) newspapers, (5) 
year books and direc- 
tories, (6) reporting 
services, (7)  credit- 
rating companies, (8) 
Federal Reserve 
banks and other large 
institutions, (9) cham- 
ber of commerce, (10) 
government sources, 
(11) state statistics, 
(12) city and town 
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records, (13) schools 
and colleges, and (14) 
radio. In addition to outside sources there 
are certain essential data within the com- 
pany pertaining to: (1) Accounting and 
finance, (2) purchasing and buying, (3) 
production, and (4) sales and markets. 

In certain lines of business activities ex- 
periments are required to establish facts. 

In making a forecast of future events it 
is often necessary or advisable to obtain 
opinions through interviews, questionnaires, 
or a combination of both methods to use 
in determining trends. 

In using any of the foregoing data there 
are certain requirements for these facts 
upon which a prediction, Fig. 4, is to be 
based. These requirements are: (1) Au- 
thenticity, (2) accuracy, (3) sufficiency, (4) 
representativeness, (5) treatment of time 
factor, (6) fluctuations, variations and 
errors, and (7) judgment in selection. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been a pioneer in forecasting. The 
nature of the telephone business is such 
that its experience in the field of fore- 
casting has necessarily been exceptionally 
wide and perhaps exceptionally significant. 
As a business whose assets consist almost 
entirely of fixed and immobile property 


Fig. 4. Chart of Cycles of Business. 


mands for service in an economical manner. 

As a business which touches the eco- 
nomic process of the nation at every point, 
forecasts of the probable fluctuations in 
economic activity over short periods in ad- 
vance are helpful aids to the preparation 
of short-term budgets and operating pro- 
grams. 

Finally, as an institution devoted to pub- 
lic service and intimately associated with 
the social life of the people, a telephone 
system must anticipate in its policies, social 
as well as economic changes, both tem- 
porary and permanent. 

In developing the data for the periodic 
review of general business issued each 
month by the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, data from external and in- 
ternal sources are studied and the effect 
of the various factors weighted. To say 
that only one group of economic factors 
should be considered in making the monthly 
or more frequent reviews would be a gross 
exaggeration. For example, in the sum- 
mary of business conditions in the United 
States issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board recently, a major change in eco- 
nomic policy was mentioned. This data 
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which appeared in several reviews is 
quoted in part as follows: 


In the international field the principal 
occurrence was the suspension by Great 
Britain of the Gold Standard act which 
had been in effect since April, 1925. By 
this action the Bank of England was re- 
lieved from the obligation which it had 
assumed six years before to redeem its 
notes in gold. . 

Suspension of gold payments by Great 
Britain was followed by similar action in 
several other countries. Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland took formal ac- 
tion in this direction. . Suspension of 
free movements of gold and exchange by 
numerous countries has been accompanied 
by advances in discount rates at most of 
the important central banks. . 

Gold exports and the conversion into 
gold earmarked for foreign account of a 
large volume of foreign balances previous- 
ly held in the New York market which 
were reflected in a net decrease of 370 
millions in the countries’ stock of monetary 
gold, had little effect, however, on the 
amount of free gold at the disposal of 
Federal Reserve System. 


However, this item, even though oi 
great importance, held the stage for only 
a few days. As an illustration of the con- 
stant change, a similar analysis for a sub- 
sequent period is mentioned. This article 
appeared in several reviews as follows: 


“The domestic situation took the floor 
this week when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused to sanction a flat 15 
per cent rate increase. Steel operations 
turned downward, building is falling under 
the September level due to a sharp shrink- 
age in public awards. Carloading failed 
to better the records set last week, etc.” 


There are several methods of classifying 
the various agencies which take funda- 
mental statistics and from them prepare 
a digest and forecast of business trends. 
These agencies can be divided on the basis 
of whether they use the so-called lag 
theory or whether they use the so-called 
area theory or some other theory. The 
accuracy of results, however, does not de- 
pend so much on the theory as it does 
upon the analysis and interpretation of the 
statistics employed in making the forecast. 

The individual business is more con- 
cerned with the type of forecast which can 
be correlated than it is on internal statis- 
tics. From the combination, however, 4 
definite plan of business activity can be 
mapped out. 

There are at least three different types 
of forecasting service which make fore- 
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casts for subscribers and receive payment 
in return: 


(a) The best known of these are the 
Babson Reports, The Brookmire Fore- 
caster, and the Harvard Economic Service. 
These organizations are in a position to 
obtain the most accurate statistics and to 
apply the most accurate method of digest- 
ing these statistics and of forecasting the 
future business trend. 

(b) Forecasts made by trade papers and 
periodicals as part of their news service, 
such as those appearing in Business Week, 
System, The Analyst, Management and 
Administration, etc. 

(c) Forecasts made for publicity and ad- 
vertising purposes by banks and brokerage 
houses. Such forecasts are ordinarily 
financial in,nature and are not based on 
broad statistical foundations as the pre- 
ceding types. The Los Angeles Trust Co. 
and the Cleveland Trust Co. are examples 
of this service. 


The so-called Babson chart is based on the 
area theory; that is, that the fundamental 
law of action and reaction applies in eco- 
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the same. But it is impossible to say 
whether the rise or fall will be excessive 
and of brief duration or whether it will 
be prolonged over an indefinite period. 

All forecasting services are founded 
upon various views of statistics which show 
a vital connection with the course of con- 
ditions. These statistics must be reduced 
to a common denominator known as an 
index figure. Babson divides the 12 sets 
of statistics as follows: 


(1) Mercantile conditions : 
a. Failures. 
b. New buildings. 
c. Immigration. 
d. Check transactions. 
(2) Monetary conditions : 
a. Commodity prices. 
b. Total foreign trade. 
c. Foreign money rates. 
d. Domestic money rates. 
(3) Investment conditions : 
a. Crops: corn, wheat and cotton. 
b. Railroad earnings. 
c. Canadian conditions, inc!uded be- 
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others lag behind. In other words, as 
soon as certain business conditions are ob- 
served, the forecast can be made that other 
conditions will follow within a short time. 

The Harvard economic service was be- 
gun by Harvard University in 1919. Like 
the Brookmire system it is based on the 
lag theory, or a definite series of rela- 
tionships existing between the curves in 
speculation, business and banking. These 
three sets of statistics are made up as 
follows: 


(1) Speculation: 
a. New York City bank debits. 
b. Prices of industrial stocks. 
(2) Business activity : 
a. The bank debits of 140 cities out- 
side New York City. 
b. Cyclical index of commodity prices. 
(3) Money rates: 
a. Rate on four to six months good 
commercial paper. 
b. Rate on four to six months prime 
commercial paper. 


Many persons seem to regard business 
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The monthly index of general business activity is compiled fram nine series of figures; steel mill oper- 
ations, building contracts, factory payrolls, coal production, freight car loadings, electric power out- 
put, check payments, commercial loans, and currency in circulation. The monthly figures heave been corrected 
for seasonal variations. 


Each month shows the level of the average volume of business as canpared with normal represented by 100 
which is what the current business activity should be, based on past assumptions and growth. 
period is a rounéed statistical forecast evoluting from these items together with allowance for the effect 
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nomics as well as in physics. No equality 
has been found in the degree of expan- 
sion and resultant depression in the field 
of business. However, if the rise is very 
rapid there was no indication that the fall 
will be equally sudden. 

Babson, therefore, takes into account 
both the intensity and duration of the 
action and reaction, formulating the theory 
that the area of activity will be approxi- 
mately equal to the following area of de- 
Pression. 

He believes that the size of this 
area can be forecast but that its shape 
cannot be foretold. That is, knowing the 
Size of the preceding area, then the size 
of the following area will be approximately 


Fig. 5. Index of Generai Business Activity. 


cause of direct influence of Cana- 
dian business conditions upon the 
United States, based upon bank 


clearings, failures, immigration, 
money rates, volume of foreign 
trade, crops, commodity prices, 


share prices, railroad earnings and 
new buildings. 

d. Stock market conditions (20 rail- 
roads and 20 industrials). 


The index number of each of these three 
groups is combined into a single barometer 
figure and charted weekly on the Babson 
chart. 

The Brookmire forecast system uses the 
lag theory, which is based on the supposi- 
tion that certain factors in the business 
cycle occur comparatively early while 


forecasting as a species of black magic. 
As a matter of fact, of course, the proc- 
esses of business forecasting are in no way 
mysterious; but it is true that these proc- 
esses cannot be reduced to any rigid for- 
mula or series of formulas which can be 
computed on concrete terms, Fig. 5. Un- 
fortunately, forecasting in the business 
world may still be more of an art than a 
science. Moreover, the forecasting needs 
of some enterprises are radically different 
from those of others. 

In the case of many merchandising es- 
tablishments, for example, the prime need 
is for short-term forecasts covering the 
period required by a single turnover of 
their stock, whereas in other lines of busi- 
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ness the emphasis naturally falls upon 
forecasts covering far longer periods. 

Accordingly, forecasting methods which 
may be appropriate and adequate for some 
enterprises may be wholly unsuitable for 
others. In short, while the need for busi- 
ness forecasting is universal, the methods 
involved in the forecasting are almost in- 
finitely varied and should never be purely 
mechanistic. 

In preparing a forecast of business con- 
ditions, it is obvious that there may be 
differences between the economic tenden- 
cies and forces which exist in the country 
as a whole at any given time and those 
which exist in any one section. 


These variations are due to differences 
in elemental factors which are the differ- 
ences in business and economic structure, 
such as the character of the business, the 
geographical condition in a location with 
its influence upon trading conditions, ex- 
istence of workable or natural resources, 
and the type of these resources which are 
present and the efficiency of transporta- 
tion facilities in bringing producer and 
consumer together. 

There is one instance of a geographical 
part of the country so highly industrialized 
and so similar to the entire country in its 
reaction to general economic influences that 
the composition of its general business in- 
dex is quite similar in character to that of 
the nation-wide business index. The re- 
gional business curve in this case also 
fluctuates rather closely in harmony with 
that for the United States. This section is 
New England. 

About ten series of data are included in 
the New England curve. In the case of 
all the regional curves, as with the curve 
for the country as a whole, certain general 
series are included, such, for example, as 
net ton miles on a railroad, railroad car 
loadings, electric power production, and 
bank clearings. In the New England index 
such data represent in varied degrees a 
cross section of practically all industrial 
activity in the territory covered. 

The similarity between the regional 
curve and the curve for the United States 
is not present in all regions. The state of 
Michigan, while highly industrialized, is 
more nearly dominated in its business ac- 
tivity by a single industry—automobile 
manufacturing—and by a single city, De- 
troit, than is any other industrial state of 
the Union. 

We have here a problem of constructing 
a general business index for a single state 
and for a state of unusual economic char- 
acteristics. Because of the importance of 
Detroit it was decided to construct a busi- 
ness index virtually for Detroit. 

As in the case of New England, certain 
general series are used such as railroad ton 
miles, car loading figures, electric power 
production, bank debits in Detroit and in 
certain other cities and Detroit employ- 
ment figures. To these were added series 
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representing the great automobile indus- 
try and several associated series such as 
lumber production for the country as a 
whole and pig-iron production for the mid- 
dle western district. 

The northwestern and southwestern ter- 
ritories offer even more variation from the 
general trend in the United States. Car 
loadings and other railroad statistics are 








Good Thoughts Feed One’s Char- 
acter and Mind. 

Each time you think good thoughts 
and act them out in life they feed your 
mind and character. Nourishment can 
be had only through use. Unused 
thoughts are like good books on the 
shelf which are unread. One becomes 
educated only through reading, study, 
and application, not through mere pos- 
session.—Aaron Wirpel. 











less satisfactory here than in many other 
regions because the railroads transversing 
this territory received much of their busi- 
ness from outside the territory and carry 
across these states much freight which 
neither originates nor completes its jour- 
ney within the territory. 

An important factor in developing this 
forecast was the value of marketings of 
hogs, wheat and corn. It is clear that the 
buying power of the agricultural classes 
are a function quite as much of the price 
they receive for their products as the 
value of these products which have been 
marketed. 

In developing forecasts for an Illinois 
company 11 index series might be com- 
bined. These are: (1) Iron production, 
(2) steel production, (3) car loadings, 
(4) electric power production, (5) indus- 
trial gas consumption; (6) net ton miles 
of freight, incoming; (7) measurement of 
general industrial expansion; (8), (9) and 
(10) meat packing based on slaughtering, 
sales and shipments; (11) inbound freight. 

These various series could be weighted 
into the composite as follows: 


Implements, machinery and those items 
which are considered in the heavy indus- 
tries comprise approximately 24 per cent 
of the total figure. The iron and steel 
industry in ratio of approximately 14 per 
cent. Textiles including clothing and shoes 
are weighted in approximately 5 per cent. 
Meat packing also could be weighted at 
5 per cent, while all other industries might 
bear a 52 per cent relation to the composite 
picture. The type of business would de- 
termine the various weights. 


It is interesting to know that the steel 
and iron industries, with their various rami- 
fications, comprise about 48 per cent of the 
total industry in Chicago for which the 
business index series is prepared. Printing 
and banking are the largest individual in- 
dustries weighted into the composite index. 

Since the measurement of business in 
connection with the telephone industry re- 
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lates directly to wages paid, this item 
alone should be considered in the various 
industries. 

Experience has proved that the smaller 
the territory, other things being equal, the 
more difficult has been the task of devel- 
oping a suitable index. The greater the 
dominance of the agricultural industry, the 
more ingenuity it has taken to construct an 
index which will probably faithfully re- 
flect the fluctuations of business activity on 
business conditions about an assumed nor- 
mal. 

Few industries have made more use of 
statistics of business conditions than the 
telephone industry. Few have greater 
need for such statistics as an intelligent 
planning of short-term and long-term op- 
erations. 

The work that has already been done has 
proved the feasibility of relating fluctua- 
tions in telephone operating factors, such 
as traffic, revenue and station gains, to 
indices of business conditions by methods 
of statistical analysis. Most, although not 
all, of this correlating work has related 
into past performances by way of ex- 
plaining what has happened. 

Although a considerable degree of prog- 
ress has already been made, much still re- 
mains to be done by telephone companies 
in the field of business studies. The work 
of the Federal Reserve Board and other 
agencies, it is believed, should always be 
supplemental by similar work on the part 
of associated, connecting, or Independent 
companies. There are always sufficient 
differences both in the present situations 
and in the outlook in the various regions 
in the country in which the telephone com- 
panies operate, to warrant closer and more 
adequate regional studies of business con- 
ditions. 

Regardless, however, of such imperfec- 
tions as they possess, it is believed that 
regional business indices properly inter- 
preted and utilized will be of real and an 
increasing value to the telephone industry 
in the years to come. 


Pennsylvania District Meeting to 
Be Held at Carlisle. 


The Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association has announced that it 
will hold a district meeting on Friday, Oc- 
tober 28, at Carlisle in the exchange build- 
ing of the United Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania. The association urges telephone 
people to “come prepared to talk over your 
problems with your fellow telephone men 
and to give them the benefit of your ex- 
perience.” 

In the Pennsylvania association’s at 
nouncement of the Carlisle meeting, it was 
stated that, at the suggestion of a number 
of member companies, the operators’ com 
ference will be dispensed with for this 
meeting. An interesting and instructive 
program is being arranged for the district 
meeting. 
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“The Farmer and His Telephone Service” 


The Nappanee Telephone Co., Nappanee, Ind., Tells Its Story in a Circular 
Mailed to Rural Subscribers—Company Appeals to Farmers for a Fair Deal 
in Rates—Presentation of Facts Shows Revenue Loss and Operating Status 


The Nappanee Telephone Co., Nappanee, 
Ind., recently mailed a three-page printed 
circular addressed to its rural patrons. It 
went to every farmer within the exchange, 
regardless of whether or not his telephone 
was in service. The circular was printed 
in 10-point type so as to be easily read. 

The rural station losses have been much 
heavier than the city losses in the Nap- 
panee exchange and a great deal of time 
and thought were given to the matter. 

The points brought out in Nappanee 
company’s printed letter undoubtedly fit 
other exchanges and managers may wish 
to use the same thoughts adapted to their 
particular conditions. With that thought 
in mind Theodore Stoops, of Nappanee, 
who is also vice-president of the Northern 
Indiana Telephone Association, sent the 
letter to TELEPHONY. It follows in full: 

The Farmer and His Telephone. 

In hard times it is but natural that the 
telephone patron will wonder why rates 
are not lowered. It is, therefore, right 
and proper that the telephone company 
place before him some of the reasons why 
telephone rentals do not rise when com- 
modities rise and do not fall when com- 
modities fall. 

The price of telephone service is based 
on the amount of money needed by a tele- 
phone company to give good service, pay 
fair wages, and earn a reasonable return 
on the investment. At this point let us 
say that many are under the impression 
that this company is guaranteed a certain 
return on its investment. This company 
is guaranteed nothing. To the contrary, 
we are only permitted to earn a fair re- 
turn, if possible. Of course in times like 
these it is not possible. 

If telephone rates were to fluctuate with 
the price of commodities, what would have 
been the rate during 1917-1918-1919 when 
the average price of wheat was over $2.00 
(went as high as $3.00), corn more than 
$1.30 and other products and necessities 
accordingly high? (Wouldn’t we all be 
happy if our ‘rural friends could get just 
half that much today !) 

Telephone business is different from pri- 
vate business. Telephone companies oper- 
ate under the authority of the state. All 
service charges are authorized and are un- 
der control of the state. The telephone 
company has no authority to change an 
established rate without first receiving 
permission from the governing authorities. 

The item of depreciation is high on tele- 
Phone property because so much of it is 
Outs.ce construction and subject to attack 
by the elements. Most of us like to for- 


get depreciation when we figure the cost 
of operating our automobiles. It is very 
real just the same. With this telephone 
company, depreciation averages $3.00 per 
telephone every year. If computed on the 
rural lines as a group, this figure would 
be higher. : 

In the course of the 32 years’ life of this 
company, we have had four switchboards 
—an average of eight years’ service each. 
These replacements were made because 
they were worn out or had become obso- 
lete. When we had around 300 telephones, 
our central office equipment cost $4.00 per 
telephone line. Today our modern central 
office equipment averages better than 
$24.00 per line. 

With the present number of subscribers 
it would be a physical impossibility to 
give satisfactory service with the old type 
switchboard. With the present equipment 
we are enabled to give as good service as 
any telephone company anywhere—and 
service is the only thing we sell. 

You have seen the original tamarack 
poles replaced by larger cedar poles, and 
some of the cedar poles replaced by un- 
derground cable. Much new wire has re- 
placed that weakened by rust, and there 
is still more to be replaced. Improve- 
ment of highways has necessitated the 
moving, replacing, or rebuilding of lines 
as many as three times. 

Depression No Respecter of Persons 

This business depression has hurt every- 
body, everywhere. It is no respecter of 
individuals. Of course, we have lost sub- 
scribers, but our experience as to loss of 
telephones is not different from that of 
other companies; in fact, our loss is less 
than many. Even the farmer mutual com- 
panies, (where the members own and 
maintain their own individual telephone, 
the lines being owned by the general com- 
pany) are having plenty of trouble. 

In the past our subscribers’ lists have 
contained the names of many shop work- 
ers and day laborers. Without income 
these could not keep their telephones. 
Others have had their incomes reduced 
to a bare existence. Not 5 per cent of 
those in the city who discontinued the ser- 
vice could pay for a telephone now if it 
cost only 50 cents a month. We know 
these people and understand their condi- 
tion. 

There are other sources in the city 
from which we have lost revenue. Many 
who had individual lines have taken party 
lines at lower rates, and some of our in- 
dustries have reduced the number of tele- 
phones in their offices. Our long dis- 
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tance business, which comes primarily 
from our various industries, has fallen 
greatly. This will not improve until there 
is a revival of business. 

The loss of business is, of course, a 
handicap to us and to the service. In- 
vestments have been made to meet boom- 
time demands, and those investments 
necessarily stand. Taxes must be paid on 
them. Unlike a factory, we cannot close 
down when business is poor or unprofit- 
able. The telephone company must con- 
tinue to operate even though it is losing 
money. 

Next year the business man and the 
farmer will benefit by about a 30 per cent 
reduction on the value of taxable prop- 
erty. Not so with us, however. In special 
session this summer our legislators saw fit 
to pass a law which prohibits lowering 
property assessments on any public utility. 
Our taxes last year averaged $2.32 per 
telephone. What the future holds is a 
problem. 

The Rural Telephone Situation. 

Here is a situation that we want to 
specifically call to the attention of our 
rural friends: Every rural line that has 
been built was constructed at the solicita- 
tion of the rural people themselves. In 
fact, every line built, other than those on 
the main highways running through Nap- 
panee, was at the solicitation of, and with 
the aid of those who wanted service. They 
hauled and set the poles. They also paid 
their service charge a full year in ad- 
vance. 

That was a good many years ago. 
Since that time we have consistently main- 
tained and rebuilt these lines and have 
endeavored to give good service. It seems 
hardly fair that a few of our patrons who 
are financially able to have service, should 
desert us at a time when the telephone 
company is having its difficulties no less 
than the rural people. 

We have endeavored to show that our 
revenues have been depleted from a num- 
ber of sources. The net earnings of this 
plant have already reached dangerously 
near the “zero” point, but we must con- 
tinue to operate. 

Whatever the solution may be for us, it 
does not lie in the reduction of rates. Any 
rate reduction would necessarily have to 
carry throughout the city as well as the 
rural district. A wholesale reduction, 
along with our other losses, would in- 
evitably throw the company into bank- 
ruptcy. We are all in the same boat, even 
though all of us did not get in at the 
same time. It is up to everyone to sit 
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tight. If we rock the boat, we may all 
go down together. 

At this point we would like to call the 
attention of those subscribers who have 
been paying their service charges quarter- 
ly, that payment for three months is not 
at all obligatory. It may be easier for 
same to pay monthly. That will be quite 
all right; simply notify us when you pay 
your next bill. 

Here is a little bit of history: One of 
the first telephones in northern Indiana 
was installed in Albion. In 1879 a farm- 
er in modest circumstances built a line to 
his farm some four or five miles south, 
and rented two telephones from the Bell 
company, paying a rental of $10.00 per 
month for the two. The writer was 
among the hundreds of others who went 
to “hear the thing talk.” 

Before the Nappanee exchange was 
built, Coppes Brothers and George Freese’s 
Sons, had telephones connecting their offices 
with the B. & O. depot. Each of these 
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firms paid a rental of $10.00 monthly. 
Now if these people, and particularly this 
farmer, found it profitable to pay that 


amount monthly to talk with only one tele- 


phone, surely the cost of telephone ser- 
vice nowadays could hardly be classed as 
extravagant. 

We believe that with a farmer it is not 
a question of whether he can afford a 
telephone, but rather a question of whether 
he can afford not to have one. 

There have been many occasions in your 
rural community where the value of tele- 
phone service could not be computed in 
dollars and cents. It has been the means 
of saving farm buildings from destruc- 
tion by fire, and has saved human life. 
Few, indeed, are there of our older sub- 
scribers who have not at some time found 
their telephone of priceless value. There 
is nothing that will take its place in cases 
of sickness, in accidents, and other emer- 
gencies. 

There is another side to telephone ser- 
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vice often overlooked by those who get 
along without telephones. Those people 
are closing the door to others who would 
find it necessary to call them by telephone, 
thereby causing them much inconvenience 
and additional expense. Why should these 
people penalize the other fellow by limp- 
ing along without our service? 

In conclusion, we want to say this to 
our rural friends: We have served you 
for 32 years. Our rates have never been 
more than those charged by any company 
giving equally good service, and. they 
have been less than those of many tele- 
phone companies. 

Instead of “milking” the plant we have 
consistently “plowed” most of the earn- 
ings back into it in order that we might 
give high-class telephone service. Per- 
haps others could have done better—per- 
haps they might have done worse. Serv- 
ing the public in normal times is not dif- 
ficult, but in times like these it is—well, 
you know! 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Instrument Determines Depth of 
Buried Telephone Cable. 


In the article descriptive of a cable depth 
indicator, which was published on page 16 
of TELEPHONY of October 8, credit was 
given to the engineers of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. This is incorrect as 
the instrument was designed and devel- 
oped by the plant transmission engineers 
of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Te!le- 
phone Co., Cincinnati, and a description 
was published in The Telephone Bulletin, 
the company employes’ monthly magazine. 

The instrument has been successfully 
used in Cincinnati and the engineers of the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Be!l company are 
naturally proud of their work in develop- 
ing this instrument. 


Some Cable Ties and Improve- 
ments Made in Them. 
3y THE Op CABLE SPLICER. 

Some people claim that things are all tied 
up at the present time in. the telephone 
business, so | am going to hand out a few 
thoughts on the proper method of tying up 
cable splices. The tying or lashing of a 
cable splice to the messenger is a com- 
paratively simple task and one wonders 
why such a small thing could cause so 
much trouble as it has in the past. 

We formerly used marlin hcuse line to 
tie up splices. This was satisfactory except 
that it did not weather well and would fre- 
quently break and let a splice sag; and, if 
neglected, the lead would soon crack at the 
edge of the wiped joint. This made a seri- 
ous case of trouble which required an extra 
long split sleeve to clear. We worried alonz 
with those marlin ties for years before any 


attempt was made to find anything which 
would answer the purpose better. 

The first effort at improvement was 
attempted by a few brave cable splicers 
who took lead strips of cable armor, 
wrapped them around the cable and mes- 
senger and soldered them in place. This 
method was fairly successful except that 
the soldering took considerable time and did 
not always hold well. Later an attempt 
was made to omit the soldering and wrap 
the lead strip with a few turns of No. 14 
iron wire. 

This method was also fairly successful 
except that it was quite cumbersome and 
slow, and the wire tie would slip off the 
lead strap if not made properly. Even 
today these lead strap ties are used in some 
exchanges but they are generally held in 
place by drilling one or two holes through 
the straps between the messenger and the 
cable and then fastened with small brass or 
copper bolts. 

Splices were tied up with common No. 
14 iron wire without any protection to the 
cable in some exchanges. This was a fairly 
good practice except that the wire was hard 
to handle and care necessarily had to be 
taken to see that one wrap was not tighter 
than the rest or it would cut into the lead 
sheath and cause the cable to crack. Due 
to the stiffness of this type wire the tie 
was always most difficult to make. 

Another method never used extensively 
was to take No. 17 copper-steel insulated 
drop wire and make a tie fashioned as the 
old marlin was and tied in a square knot 
where completed. The insulation acted as 
a cushion and permitted each wire to sup- 
port its share of the weight. This tie was 
made fairly easy and was quite permanent, 


but is seldom used by cablemen of today. 

The method of suppcerting cable splices 
most commonly used at the present time is 
a tie made with No. 16 tinned annealed 
copper wire which runs about 25 feet to 
the pound. This tie is fairly easy to make 
and will probably last the life of the cable 
without trouble. Where the tie is completed, 
the two ends are twisted together, cut off 
and bent down under the messenger. 

While we must agree that the present 
method of supporting cable splices is en- 
tirely satisfactory, I feel that in the not 
far distant future some smart cable splicer, 
or perhaps his smarter helper, will design 
a clamp to perform this function. It seems 
that a clamp, somewhat like the grade 
clamp, would be satisfactory and eliminate 
the use of splice ties forevermore. 


Health—If You Keep It You Must 
Take Care of It. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin,’ buddies! The other day I was 
talkin’ to an executive of a large company 
on the subject of sickness among the em- 
ployes of his company. He stated that 
the annual salary loss to his company, due 
to employes’ sickness, ran into thousands 
of dollars. He claimed that amount only 
represented a small per cent of the actual 
loss, for every time an employe is absent 
there are two other costs to be considered. 
Namely, these are: 

1. The cost of replacing the employe 
who is temporarily ill, and, 

2. It is a well known fact that any 
person who has been ill suffers a loss of 
vitality which prevents him from doin’ his 
work at his former rate, and therefore, 
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for a time after an employe returns to the 
job, there is generally an inestimable loss 
caused by his loss in efficiency. 

There’re lots of other companies who 
are bein’ hard hit by employes’ sickness an’ 
wonderin’ why. Well, I'll tell you why: 
Yer takin’ it fer granted that all of yer 
employes are in good health, an’ you ain't 
makin’ periodic checks to make sure that 
they are in good health! Why, I know of 
companies that make an employe pass a 
strict health examination before they put 
him on the payroll an’ then after they hire 
him, they fergit all about his health. 

Why, dawgonnit all, if you buy a new 
truck, a new switchboard, a new generator 
or even.a new typewriter, you don’t just 
buy it an’ then fergit about it. I'll say 
you don’t! You inspect the item as regu- 
larly as clockwork an’ endeavor to keep it 
in first class condition. 

Why shouldn’t an employe be treated the 
same way? Ignorance of the physical 
condition of employes is a luxury which 
no company can afford. I'll betcha my 
ole brown hat that if the companies, whose 
only physical examination of their em- 
ployes was at the time of their employ- 
ment, would have every one of their em- 
ployes examined they'd discover existing 
defects that they never even dreamed were 
present. An’ I'll jist add my walkin’ cane 
to that bet, an’ say that after one exam- 
ination the companies will set up a schedule 
fer the periodic examination of all their 
employes. 

Periodic health examinations are bene- 
ficial to both employe an’ employer. The 
cost of such examinations is not even 
noticeable, in that many defects are 
brought out in the examination which 
some day might cause illness an’ subsequent 
loss of time. These defects are cleared 
up, the employe feels better an’ does his 
work more efficiently. Thus the amount 
of time lost due to sickness is reduced, 
the general efficiency of the workers is 
increased and these two items alone more 
than offset the cost of medical examina- 
tions. 

If yer company is one of the many that 
have no employes’ health program, let me 
ask you to do this: 

(a) Carefully check the time sheets of 
yer employes fer a three-year period, say, 
1928. 1929 and 1930. Calculate the amount 
of time lost due to sickness and then figure 
the yearly cost. 

I imagine that the results will amaze 
you an’ when you realize the amount of 
money which you have allowed to be 
wasted by employes’ sickness you will 
surely take steps to stop the waste. After 
all, profits and the health of your em- 
ployes go together. Boost up the health 
an’ increase the profits. Allow the health 
to decline an’ reduce the profits! Nuff 
Said. 

I believe that today I was supposed to 
start our series on Health an’ as I’ve jist 
given the management a few pointers on 
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health examinations, I’m gonna pass out 
some pointers on keepin’ healthy. 

I once heard a famous physician say, 
“Constipation is the cause of most ills.” I 
fully agree with his statement an,’ there- 
fore, today we’re gonna endeavor ter find 
out jist what causes constipation and how 
it may be avoided and cured. 

Unless all waste matter is removed 
promptly and as regularly as possible, 
there’s bound to be trouble an’ this trouble 
is known as constipation. It’s been my 
experience that constipation is usually 
brought on by a number of different causes. 
Namely, these are: 


_ 1.__Lack of exercise. People who work 
in offices are especially susceptible to con- 
stipation, and these people, as a rule, go 
aroun’ wonderin’ what is wrong with them. 

2. Hurried eating. 

3. Lack of bulky foods. 

4. Failure to drink a sufficient amount 
of water each day. 

5. Hurry and neglect. 

6. Over-eating. 

7. Eating when tired, worried and when 
not hungry. 

8. Failure to properly chew all food 
until it is sufficiently masticated. 

9. Dependence upon cathartics and 
physics which weaken the abdominal 
muscles. 


There, buddies, are the nine points which 
I think cause a large per cent of consti- 
pation. Look 'em over. What are you 
doing that’s wrong? You may be jist doing 
one thing wrong, but do that one thing 
long enough and it will ruin your stomach. 
Now I’m gonna give you some points 
which if followed will keep constipation 
away from you: 


& Establish a regular time for rising 
each morning. Take about 10 or 15 min- 
utes to do some setting-up exercises. Fol- 
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low these by a cold shower and a brisk 
rub-down. 

2. Drink two glasses of warm water 
before breakfast. Warm water tones up the 
stomach and aids elimination, so if warm 
water is available drink it an’ fergit the 
taste by thinkin’ of the good it’ll do you. 

Make it a habit to eat slowly and 
chew your food thoroughly. If possible, 
talk to someone throughout the meal. 

4. Drink at least eight glasses of water 
a day. 

5. If possible, get a half-hour’s rest 
after each meal. 

6. Don’t wash your food down. 

7. Eat plenty of vegetables and fruits, 
both raw and cooked. 

8. Get some kind of exercise. I find 
that walking is exercise of the best kind 
as it provides all the muscles with move- 
ment. The abdominal muscles _ benefit 
greatly from walking and when these 
muscles are strong, there is little fear of 
constipation. 

9. Cut down on the amount of starch 
and sugar foods which you eat. 

10. Be regular in a!l your habits. 


There you are, buddies, an’ fer yer own 
sakes, I hope all of you observe the rules. 
Guess I’d better be ramblin,’ so I'll jist 
leave our Safety Thought fer the comin’ 
week with you an’ then beat it: 

“According to a survey by the New 
York Central Railroad in a period of ten 
hours, 1,852,500 automobiles were driven 
carelessly over its 13,000 crossings.” So 
long. See you Saturday. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, Oct. 17.—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic spot and future 6%c. Tin— 
Firmer; spot and nearby, $24.45; future, 
$24.60. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. 0. b. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $13.00 to $13.50. Lead— 
Steady; spot New York, 3.00c; East St. 
Louis spot and future, 3.05c. Antimony— 
5.62c. Quicksilver—$47.50 to $49.00. 
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“MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY” 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Our happiness, and the happiness of others with whom we come in contact 
daily, depends upon our point of view about things important and otherwise, 
big and little circumstances, and folks in general. 
which one of two classes we have put ourselves. 

First, are we of those who are disposed to look for the best in everything 


Second, are we of those who are disposed to look contrarily at everything 


It might be well for us to check up on ourselves. 
Not other folks’, remember ! 
of pleasantness we meet up with, or, do we dwell on disturbing and annoying 
happenings, trivial and otherwise, which incite contrariness in our minds where 


What day passes in which we have not met conveniences and incon- 
veniences, no matter who we are; folks more or less pleasant, and those who 
are not pleasant at all; folks good to look at and those who are not? 
climate may we live in where there is not both good and bad weather? 

Morac: We are bound to jostle and be jostled as we travel down life's 
road. How we give and take is what counts. 


These things determine in 


Analyze our own par- 
Do we reflect on the bits 


What 
































The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—Turn of Business Seen During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Operating Results of Bell Com- 
pany in District of Columbia. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

Co.’s net telephone operating revenue for 

August in the District of Columbia 

showed a decrease of $6,883 as compared 

with August, 1931, its statement of opera- 
tions filed with the public utilities com- 
mission reveals. Net telephone operating 
revenues for August were $239,518, while 
those for August last year were $246,401. 

Total operating income for August was 
$167,982, as compared with $184,270 for 
August, 1931, a decrease of $16,288. 

Net telephone operating revenues for 
the first eight months of the year were 
decreased $121,235, as compared with the 
same period of 1931. 

Total operating income for the eight 
months ended August 31 was $170,545 less 
than for the same period last year. For 
the first eight months of 1932 this operat- 
ing income was $1,337,790. 


Large Loss Shown in 104 Class 
A Companies’ Reports. 

The summary of monthly reports of 104 
class A telephone companies, each having 
annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000, as compiled recently by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and presented on this 
page, shows total operating revenues of 
$82,186,791 for the month of July, 1932. 
This represents a decrease of 14.9 per cent 
as compared with the operating revenues 
of $96,520,164 for the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. 


The operating expenses for July, 1932, 
totaling $57,291,473, a decrease of 13.4 per 
cent compared with $66,167,077 for the 
corresponding month of 1931. The oper- 
ating income for the same month of this 
year amounted to $15,990,501, a decrease 
of 26.3 per cent compared to $21,695,166 
for July of last year. 

For the first seven months ended with 
July the summary shows total operating 
revenues of $620,351,408, a decrease of 9.2 
per cent under the same period in 1931. 
Operating expenses amounted to $423,300,- 
764, compared to $456,693,579 for the same 
period of 1931, a decrease of 7.3 per cent. 

The operating income for the seven 
months’ period, $133,852,051, represents a 
decrease of 18.1 per cent compared to the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
when the operating income amounted to 
$163,497,386. The ratio of expenses to 
revenues was 68.24 as compared with 66.86 
for the first seven, months of 1931. 

At the end of July, 1932, the class A 
companies had in service a total of 15,- 


815,226 telephones, a decrease of 1,285,138 
instruments, or 7.5 per cent, compared to 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

Complete data for the United Telephone 
Companies, Inc., were not available for 
inclusion in this report. 


Note Conversion Plan of Central 
West Public Service, Operative. 
The note conversion plan of the Central 

West Public Service Co. of Omaha, Neb., 

has been declared operative. Checks cov- 

ering the August 1 interest on the notes 
were mailed October 13 to holders of de- 
posit certificates. Holders of the com- 
pany’s $1,416,500 of 6 per cent debentures 
were also notified that they may present 
their May 1 interest coupons for payment. 
The conversion plan provides that the 
holders of the $1,000,000 of 7 per cent 
notes which fell due August 1 accept an 
equal amount of new 7 per cent notes to 
run for three more years. A sufficiently 
high percentage of the noteholders depos- 
ited under the plan, it was announced. 
Under the exchange plan a $200,000 de- 
mand note against the company has also 
been converted into new 7 per cent notes. 

Thus the new note issue which matures 

August 1, 1935, will amount to $1,200,000. 

The company is enabled to pay the back 





Items. 
Revenues: 


end of month 


Expenses: 





Cee ee eee eee eres erseseseses 


Subscribers’ station revenues............ 
Public pay station revenues............. 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 
Rr ae eee 


Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ...........0eeceeee 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ...........ceseee0% 


Telephone operating revenues........ 


Depreciation of plant and equipment..... 
All other maintenance................... 
I ein cswitkecebad oe deewane 
ee 
General and miscellaneous expenses...... 


Telephone operating expenses........ 
Net telephone operating revenues.... 
Other operating revenues................ 


Other operating expenses................ 
Uncollectible operating revenues......... 


COPOTRTHN TOOTRO 666s ce cscs cccasecses 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.. 


-——————_Month of July 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1932. 1931. Amount. Pet. 


Number of company stations in service at 


eee. 15,815,226 17,100,364 1,285,138  *7.5 
«+++ $53,399,800 $58,850,041 *$5,450,241 *9.3 
tele 3,310,021 3,727,595 *417,574 *11.2 

894,642 988,823 *94,181 *9.5 
«+++ 18,566,095 26,116,733 *7,550,638 *28.9 
see 3,435,827 4,056,407 *620,580 *15.3 
eves 2,552,723 2,745,639 *192,916 *7.0 
eves 1,131,399 1,264,277 *132,878 *10.5 
bee 1,103,716 1,229,351 *125,635 *10.2 








«+++ $82,186,791 $96,520,164*$14,333,373 *14.9 
--++ $15,141,845 $16,960,945 *$1,819,100 *10.7 


«+++ 14,124,215 16,342,207 *2,217,992 *13.6 
«+++ 14,621,018 18,219,287 *3,598,269 *19.7 
coe 8,033,902 8,991,188 *957,286 *10.6 
hoes 5,370,493 5,653,450 *282,957 *5.0 








..++ $57,291,473 $66,167,077 *$8,875,604 *13.4 
-++. $24,895,318 $30,353,087 *$5,457,769 *18.0 














--++ $ 125,676 $ 150,901 *$ 25,225 
sees 74,716 85,637 *10,921 abies 
cee 1,191,661 747,321 444,340 59.5 








Operating income before deducting taxes $23,754,617 $29,671,030 *$5,916,413 *19.9 
Taxes assignable to operations.......... 








owes 7,764,116 7,975,864 *211,748 *2.7 
«+++ $15,990,501 $21,695,166 *$5,704.665 *26.3 
“see 69.71 68.55 ee 


-———Seven months ended with July——, 


Increase or de— 























crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1932. 1931. Amount. Pct. 
$399,688.272 $421,310,093 *$21,621,821  *5.1 
25,309,781 28,038,282 *2,728,501 *9.7 
6,415,113 6,540,600 *125,487 *1.9 
144,459,917 179,305,499 *34,845,582 *19.4 
25.919.942 28,088,262 *2,168,320 *7.7 
18,360,128 19,568,521 *1,208,393 *6.2 
8,150,123 8,756,157 *606,034 6.9 
7,951,868 8,515,574 *563,706 *6.6 
$620,351,408 $683,091,840 *$62,740,432  *9.2 
$115,591,845 $117,548,580 *$1,956,735 1.7 
100,947,918 108,947,570 *7,999.652 *7.3 
107,195,205 125,711,612 *18,516,407 *14.7 
59,827,236 62,905,926 *3,078,690 *4.9 
39,738,560 41,579,891 *1,841,331 *4.4 
$423,300,764 $456,693,579 *$33,392,815  *7.3 
$197,050,644 $226,398,261 *$29,347,617 *13.0 
533,787 $ 692,426 *$ 158,639 
369,670 430,624 *60,954 ates 
7,403,289 5,421,878 1,981,411 36.5 








$189,811,472 $221,238,185 *$31,426,713 *14.2 


55,959,421 57,740,799 1,781,378  *3.1 








$133,852,051 
68.24 


$163,497,386 *$29,645,335 *18.1 
66.86 Bae! ese 








Revenue Loss Shown in Statistics Compiled from 104 Class A Companies’ July Reports to Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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interest on the notes and the debentures 
by reason of the arrangement with its 
bankers through which the latter agreed 
to advance interest funds when the con- 
version was declared operative. 

The interest arrearage which now is 
being paid on the notes and debentures 
amounts to $77,495. On September 1 the 
company paid $281,000 in past due interest 
on its first mortgage collateral bonds. 

The letter sent to the note and debenture 
holders said in part: 

“We regret that conditions have made 
it necessary to delay various interest pay- 
ments. Earnings continue to cover in- 
terest charges on all of the company’s in- 
debtedness by a reasonable margin, but 
earnings are still on the decline. 


Existing conditions in the security mar- 
kets preclude the possibility of providing 
funds from the usual sources for carrying 
on necessary extensions and improvements, 
the need for which is characteristic of the 
public utility industry. Consequently there 
is an unusual strain on the company to 
maintain working capital. 

If the present abnormally low level of 
general business continues, future payments 
of interest on the company’s funded debt 
probably will be delayed from time to 
time in order that the company can ac- 
cumulate sufficient working capital to 
avoid financial difficulties.” 


Bell System’s Financial Report for 
Nine Months. 


There has been a gradual increase in 
new telephones connected and a slowing 
up of telephones disconnected during re- 
cent weeks, according to a statement to 
stockholders of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph issued on October 15. 


“There was a net loss for September of 
90,000 telephones,” said President Walter 
S. Gifford. “This is materially below that 
for any month since April and about one- 
third of the net loss of 268,000 for July. 
The 14,020,000 Bell-owned telephones now 
in service are about 10 per cent below the 
maximum development, a point reached in 
1930. 

“Long distance calls during the first 
nine months were about 20 per cent less 
than for the same period last year, but 
show somewhat more than seasonal im- 
provement in recent weeks. 

While the company shows earnings of 
$5.92 per share in the first nine months of 
1932, dividends received from associated 
companies, of $103,414,238 as shown in the 
accompanying statement were not fully 
earned by those companies during the nine 
months by about $18,000,000. 

No dividends have been received this 
year from the Western Electric Co. as 
compared with $10,325,862 received in the 
first six months of last year. That com- 
pany is operating at less than 20 per cent 
of capacity, with an estimated net loss for 
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the first nine months of this year of 
$8,000,000.” 

The comparative financial statement for 
the nine months ended September 30, fol- 
lows: 


Earnings: 1931. *1932. 
Dividends ..$114,657,112.83 $103,414,238.30 
Interest .... 20,378,581.87 19,117,805,69 
Telephone 

operating 

revenues... 
Miscellane- 

ous reve- 

ar 


82,957,466.00 68,517,324.14 


1,062,296.93 769,990.53 


_ Total. . .$219,055,457.63 $191,819,358.66 
Expenses 








including 

taxes ..... 66,815,817.54 62,479,021.96 
Net earnings.$152,239,640.09 $129,340,336.70 
Deduct in- 

terest . 23,710,079.38 18,798,713.62 





Net income.$128,529,560.71 $110,541,623.08 
Deduct divi- 
dends .... 


121,646,888.75 125,964,485.25 


Balance..$ 6,882,671.968$15,422,862.17 








Net income 


per share.... $7.01 $5.92 





*Subject to minor changes when final 
figures for September are available. 
§ Deficit. 


The September results of a loss of 90,- 
000 telephones compared with 268,000 in 
July and 201,000 in August, were better 
than the seasonal variation, the company 
reports. 

The loss was 559,000 telephones in the 
third quarter of 1932, compared with 505,- 
000 in the second quarter and 280,000 in 
the first quarter. July’s loss was the high- 
est of any month in the depression, com- 
paring with 225,000 in June and about 
150,000 in May. The loss so far this year 
is 1,344,000 telephones compared with 
292,065 in 1931. 

The decline since the peak in May, 1930, 
is about 10.8 per cent. At the end of 1931 
there were 15,389,994 telephones in the Bell 
System, against 15,682,059 at the end of 
1930. 


Annual Report of Company Shows 
Station Loss of 167. 

The annual 1931 report made to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by the 
Platte Valley Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates 17 exchanges in western Nebraska and 
eastern Wyoming, and nearly all of whose 
stock is held by the Standard Telephone 
Co. of Delaware, shows but a slight falling 
off in gross and net revenues. 

The company’s main offices are located 
in Los Angeles, Calif., but operations are 
directed from Scottsbluff, Neb., where Otto 
Fuerst is in charge as general manager. 
Other officers are: S. L. Odegard, presi- 
dent; A. L, Hart, vice-president; E. H. 
Cheadle, secretary and treasurer. 

The company has a fixed investment of 
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$1,362,785 and total assets of $1,488,889. 
It has a capital stock of $198,945.55, rep- 
resented by 50,000 shares of no par stock, 
a funded debt of $600,000 and advances 
from the system of $445,000. Deprecia- 
tion reserve totals $183,975 and surplus 
$44,568. 

Exchange revenues were $162,317.27, an 
increase of $1,523.00; toll revenues, $72,- 
513.85, a decrease of $5,788.79; and mis- 
cellaneous revenues, $2,044.85, a decrease 
of $1,031.05; a total of $236,875.97, an in- 
crease of $5,276.84. 

Maintenance and depreciation expenses, 
$78,812.54, an increase of $1,377.40; traffic 
expenses, $31,618.86, a decrease of $1,614.- 
16; commercial expenses, $19,027.52, an in- 
crease of $1,012.98; general expenses, $13,- 
877.98, a decrease of $931.31; total oper- 
ating expenses, $143,336.90, an increase of 
$155.09. 

Net operating income, $93,539.07, a de- 
crease of $5,141.75; uncollectible revenue, 
$2,383, an increase of $1,043.64; taxes, 
$14,296.72, an increase of $496.52; operat- 
ing income, $76,859.35, a decrease of $6,- 
681.91; non-cperating income, $3,651.85, an 
increase of $1,371.93; gross income, $80,- 
511.20, a decrease of $5,309.98. 

Interest on funded debt, $36,000; other 
interest paid, $28,797.22; total deductions 
from gross income, $71,692.28, an increase 
of $3,013.96. The net income of $8,818.92 
was passed to surplus. 

The company operates eight magneto and 
nine common battery exchanges, with a 
total of 4,719 stations, made up of 4,075 
main, 389 private branch exchange and 255 
extensions. Of these 775 are magneto and 
3,944 common battery. The company added 
1,663 stations during the year and lost 1,830, 
a net loss of 167. 


Brazilian Telephone Co. Report 
Shows Small Increase in 1931. 
In the recently-issued report of the 

Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., 

Ltd., it is said that, owing to the generally 

depressed business conditions, the exten- 

sions carried out during 1931 by its sub- 
sidiary concern, the Brazilian Telephone 

Co., were seriously curtailed. In spite of 

these conditions, however, there was a 

small increase of 380 telephones in service 

at the end of the year as compared with 

1930. The increase would have been 

greater but for the reduction in the num- 

ber of telephones for governmental serv- 
ices as a result of an economy plan. 

In Rio de Janeiro, the installation of 
10,000-line automatic equipment in the Cen- 
tral exchange was completed. In the city 
of Sao Paulo an 800-line unit was in- 
stalled to operate as a satellite, and auto- 
matic service in Bello Horizonte, the capi- 
tal of the state of Minas Geraes, was com- 
pleted during the year. The installed ca- 
pacity is 3,000 lines. Automatic service 
in Campos was also completed last year, a 
1,300-line unit having been installed. 

(Please turn to page 28.) 
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_ Indiana, To Have 


trowger Police Supervisory System 





ger Police Supervisory System soon to be installed! TELEPHONE COM- 
higan City, Indiana, joins the ranks of those cities PANY MANAGERS 
—ATTENTION! 


The adoption of this system in 
your own community will open up 
welcome possibilities for  in- 


hich §g the control of their police departments by means 


£ thet Police Supervisory System. 


i lice supervisory system provides a num- creased revenue through the 
fected ee as P . rental of reserve cable facilities. 
yer ofdvantages not obtainable in any other system, and Our sales engineers will be glad 

to cooperate to that end. Write 
; raf |recognition and approbation of police officials in for complete details. 











veryfintry. Cities which have already installed this sys- 
em iver, British Columbia; Newark, Ohio, and Middle- 





t Strowger Police Supervisory System provision is 
madefimunication between all points of the system (with 
the c&@phone hand-set), automatic recording, recall and 


code fone pair of wires to each patrol box. The activi- 





ties ofolmen, squad cars, motorcycle police and special 





detailbcted and co-ordinated from headquarters by means 


of the munication facilities always available. A Patrol Box at Middletown, Ohio, a Unit of the 


Strowger Police Supervisory System Recently In- 
stalled in That City. 








Exclusive Export Distributors 





atic Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


" Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 











Recent Telephone News From England 


Secrecy of Radio-Telephone Conversations—Allegation That Talks Can Be 
Overheard—Speech Inversion Equipment Renders Conversations Unintelli- 
gible to Listeners In—Survey Underway of Greater London's Future Needs 


By TELEPHONY 'S Special London Correspondent 


Several prominent British newspapers 
have published, from time to time, allega- 
tions that wireless telephony is free to be 
tapped by anyone who cares to do so. The 
persistency of these allegations seems to 
show that the secrecy-insuring devices em- 
ployed by the authorities are far from be- 
ing 100 per cent effective. Whether or not 
there are persons who deliberately listen 
to telephonic conversations to learn the 
business and personal secrets of subscribers 
with the object of making money, has yet 
to be proved. 

The most recent attack appeared in the 
London “Daily Mail” (on September 28). 
This newspaper stated: “It will come as a 
shock to many people to know that their 
most intimate secrets—business and per- 
sonal alike—are known to a very wide 
circle of people possessed of wireless sets 
capable of intercepting telephonic conver- 
sations.” 

The paper gave a number of general in- 
stances of leakage, but the authority for 
the statement regarding the “wide circle” 
of eavesdroppers appeared to be one man 
(name not given). This person stated that 
he could listen, with the greatest ease, to 
conversations between people in Britain and 
people in New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, South America or the Dutch East 
Indies. Occasionally, however, he experi- 
enced difficulty with the London-New York 
service because of the “inverted speech” 
device used on this circuit. 

The informant said that his set was 
built from second-hand parts bought in 
“Sunk” markets! 

It is difficult to estimate to what extent 
these reports are exaggerated, but it is 
certain that a leading newspaper would not 
publish them without feeling satisfied that 
they were substantially true. The Post- 
master-General, however, in an official com- 
munique to press the following day, cate- 
gorically denied the statements made. The 
statement said: 


It is quite untrue that the user of an 
ordinary experimental set “can listen at 
will to any conversation over the govern- 
ment’s wireless telephone service.” 

Devices of various kinds for rendering 
speech unintelligible to the ordinary listener 
are being used and developed by the British 
Post Office. No telephone administration 
is using better devices for secrecy. 

The great majority of calls passing 
through British Post Office stations are 
protected by the use of privacy apparatus 
of one kind or another. With the con- 
tinuance of progress in the equipment of 
stations abroad, the number of calls not 
specifically protected will be still further 
reduced in the near future. 


The unsatisfactory state of affairs aris- 
ing from these contradictory statements 
led TELEPHONY’s London representative to 
make further inquiries at the British Post 
Office headquarters. An official claimed 
that the speech-inverter device in operation 
on all main radio circuits made it abso- 
lutely impossible—this was emphasized— 
for anyone to “listen in.” The device in- 
verts conversations into a meaningless 
jumble of sounds by distorting the voice 
frequencies. Re-inversion has to take place 
at the receiving station. 

On the other hand, it was explained that 
the speech inverter would not be used at 
the outset on a new circuit such as the one 
recently opened to Montreal, which was 
still in the experimental stage. Occasion- 
ally, also, atmospheric interference so weak- 
ened signals that it was difficult to use the 
inverter. 

Even so, it is difficult to understand how, 
in these circumstances, an amateur can 
receive messages with a comparatively 
small set when the Post Office, with all 
the latest and most powerful wireless en- 
gineering plant at its disposal, finds it diffi- 
cult to make conversations audible enough 
for telephonic purposes. 


The British Post Office, by the way, has 
a standing rule that the subscriber must 
be informed if there is a possibility of his 
conversation being overheard. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the radio telephone 
trafhe of Britain is with New York. The 
Post Office says that it has never had a 
complaint from a business man that his 
conversation had been overheard by any- 
body for whom it was not intended. Amer- 
ican stockbrokers make great use of the 
service. 


London’s Future Telephone Needs. 

Seventy London telephone officials are 
now carrying out a vast survey of Greater 
London to estimate the future possible 
telephone needs of each district. This 
necessitates a visit to every house and 
building estate to find out the occupations 
of the tenants and the approximate value 
of the houses. The information gained is 
carefully classified and tabulated. 

Residential districts are first classified 
according to the value of the houses, and 
the estimate of telephones adjusted accord- 
ing to the prospective development of the 
district. For example, “R. 1.” in the Post 
Office code stands for a residential district 
with dwelling valued at between £1,500 
and £2,000 ($7,500 to $10,000 at par) in 
which it is considered that there will ulti- 
mately be one telephone to every house. 
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The scale descends to “R. 4” districts 
with houses valued between £500 and 
£1,000 ($2,500 to $5,000) in which a de- 
velopment of only four telephones to every 
ten houses is expected. The lowest classi- 
fication of all, “R. 5,” covers areas where 
only one telephone ‘in a hundred dwellings 
is expected. 

After the general district classification, 
modifications are made according to the 
type of tenants and prospective tenants. 
For instance, it has been found that works 
foremen, managers, nurses, members of fire 
brigades, chimney sweeps, policemen, mu- 
sicians and various types of artisan work- 
ers are almost invariably on the telephone, 
and allowances have to be made accordingly. 
Women Hard Customers to Get, But— 

These surveyors are unanimous about 
one thing—it is most difficult to sell tele- 
phones to women. But, say the surveyors, 
once a woman has been won over, she will 
not rest content until she has persuaded 
her friends to have telephones. 

Women are willing to suggest the names 
of their friends—which is very useful to 
the canvasser. It is also stated that 
women make more calls and talk longer 
than men once they have had the telephone 
installed! Civil servants are mostly found 
to dislike telephones in their homes. 

A similar classification of business prem- 
ises and shops is made, although here the 
task of the surveyors is easier, for it is 
now generally realized that a business must 
have a telephone. 

Several new exchanges are to be opened 
in London during 1933, and their financial 
success and efficiency will depend largely 
upon the accuracy of the predictions made 
by the survey officers. 

“On Demand” Trunk Services. 

Efforts are being made to bring about a 
great acceleration of all trunk services in 
Britain. The first stage of the campaign 
will be completed by the end of the fall 
and, it is expected, will provide one-minute 
connections between London and the large 
industrial centers of the country. 

London subscribers will be able to get 
provincial numbers without replacing their 
receivers. The old procedure of asking 
operators for “trunks” and then being de- 
layed 15 or 20 minutes, will be abolished. 

The “on demand” service is now in Op- 
eration between London and Birmingham, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and is proving 
highly successful. By the time these notes 
are published in TELepHoNy the service 
will be available between the metropolis 
and Bristol and Leeds; and by the end of 
the year, between London and Notting- 
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ham, Sheffield, Newcastle, Leicester and 
Liverpool. 


Large additions of apparatus have had 
to be made at the Carter-Lane exchange 
in London to meet the new conditions, and 
it has been found necessary to separate the 
inland trunk exchange from that dealing 
with continental trunks, although both are 
housed in the same building. “On de- 
mand” services will not be available to 
Manchester, second city in size in Britain, 
until 1933, owing to the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable accommodation for the neces- 
sary apparatus. 

It is proposed ultimately to link all prin- 
cipal provincial towns with London and 
with each other in this way. Surveys are 
being made to ascertain the approximate 
future traffic between various centers. 


King George Talked Up to Midnight. 

King George spoke over the long distance 
telephone from Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 
to the Prime Minister of England, Ramsay 
MacDonald, in London, at very frequent 
intervals up to midnight on September 28. 
Mr. MacDonald was hustling to reconstruct 
his ministry after the resignation of sev- 
eral ministers. 

The Prime Minister saved several days’ 
delay by obtaining the King’s approval of 
new ministerial appointments by telephone. 
Other members of the British Royal Fam- 
ily are in the telephone news this month 
for, while visiting Stockholm, the Prince 
of Wales and his brother, Prince George, 
visited Stockholm’s new automatic tele- 
phone exchanges. 


Britain’s Wires Go Underground. 

Statistics supplied by Post Office engi- 
neering officials show that nearly nine- 
tenths of Britain’s telephone wiring is now 
laid underground—the figures being 8,750,- 
000 miles underground out of a total 10,- 
000,000. Britain has now a greater pro- 
portion of underground cables than any 
other country in the world. It is stated, 
however, that overhead wiring will never 
be displaced entirely. 

Practically all of the country’s trunk cir- 
cuits are underground. The principal rea- 
sons given for this preference are cheap- 
ness and efficiency. It has been found that, 
although the initial cost is greater, it is 
cheaper in the end to run cables under- 
ground than to be continually running up 
operating costs and losing business through 
damage to overhead wires by storms and 
gales 


New British Cable to Europe. 

A new submarine telephone cable linking 
up Britain and Europe via Belgium, was 
laid across the English Channel during 
September by the cable ship Faraday. The 
cable was laid in two parts, one running 
from La Panne, Belgium, to mid-channel, 
and the other from St. Margaret’s Bay, 
England, to join up with the other part. 
The position where the end of the first sec- 


tion lay on the ocean floor was marked by 
a buoy. 
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The telephone traffic between England 
and the chief European countries has grown 
so rapidly during the last few years that 
the telephone authorities decided to lay the 
new cables to provide an alternative route 
in case of emergency. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

The percentage of new British telephones 
installed within a week of the subscriber’s 
application, has been raised from 57 per 
cent to 90 per cent within the last 12 
months, according to a Post Office official. 

The radio-telephone service to ships on 
the North Atlantic route has been extended 
to the liner Bremen. The service now 
covers the Empress of Britain, Homeric, 
Leviathan, Majestic, Olympic and Bremen. 
The charge for a personal call to any of 
these ships is 12 shillings ($3) a minute 
when the liner is within 500 miles of Land’s 
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End. The service is available between 12 
noon and 8 p. m. only, 

Several of England’s deepest coal mines 
in Yorkshire are to be equipped with wire. 
less telephone apparatus. This will sup- 
plant the ordinary telephone equipment, the 
wires of which are liable to breakage by 
falls of rock in the event of an explosion. 

Experiments made during the last six 
months show that it is possible for men 
entombed a mile deep to communicate suc- 
cessfully with the pithead by wireless 
telephony. 

A net increase of 3,192 stations was re- 
corded in August bringing the total num- 
ber of stations in Britain to 2,091,223. 
The total number of inland trunk calls in 
June was 10,911,708. International calls 
numbered 98,868 compared with 107,896 for 
the previous June. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Essential Qualifications to Consider in Selecting a Chief Oper- 
ator—Duties and Responsibilities of the Chief Operator Depend 
to a Certain Degree Upon the Size of the Office—Series No. 69 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


In every telephone exchange some one 
employe should be designated as chief op- 
erator, to assume the responsibility for the 
satisfactory conduct of the office. Careful 
consideration should be given to the selec- 
tion of a chief operator, since the success 
of any office depends to a large extent upon 
the ability of the chief operator to perform 
her job satisfactorily. 

“What is the chief operator’s duty?” is 
asked in question No. 3 in this week’s 
question and answer séries. 

The chief operator has many duties and 
responsibilities which depend, to a certain 
degree, upon the size of the office. 

In the small offices having from three 
to ten employes on the force, the chief 
operator usually occupies an operator’s po- 
sition, except for such time as is required 
to make up reports and to take care of 
routine work. 

In offices of from 11 to 40 employes on 
the force, the chief operator may supervise 
for a portion, or for all, of her time. In 
offices with more than 40 employes on the 
force, the full time of the chief operator 
will be required normally for overall su- 
pervisory activities. 

Certain qualifications are necessary to 
be a successful chief operator. They are: 
Leadership, knowledge, intelligence, judg- 
ment, imagination, intellectual honesty, 
courage, justice and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Leadership is essential to deal effec- 
tively with groups of people. Knowledge 
is necessary to instruct others. Intelligence 
gives an appreciation of ideas in a manner 
which stimulates thought and action. 

Judgment gives a process of comparison 


and discrimination by which knowledge of 
values and relations of things are mentally 
formulated and asserted. Imagination cre- 
ates the ability to form a mental picture of 
opportunities for ideal job conditions and 
performance. 

Intellectual honesty is the faculty of dis- 
cerning, and courage to correct, errors of 
personal judgment, and frankness in 
acknowledging the just criticism of others. 
Courage is the trait of character which 
enables one to handle difficulties and 
problems that arise, with firmness and 
decision. 

Justice is the sense of rendering equitably 
and impartially that which is due in the 
treatment of employes. Sympathetic un- 
derstanding is the ability to appreciate the 
viewpoint of others. 

If a chief operator is selected who has 
these essential qualifications, and she is 
given proper training and development, she 
will be able to perform her duties and 
assume her responsibilities to the satis- 
faction of the management, the customer 
and the employe. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What should be the length of a ring 
on toll? 

2. Should a person be allowed to com- 

plete a call if he refuses to deposit 

the federal tax? 

What is a chief operator’s duty? 

4. How long can an operator hold a built- 
up circuit if she is waiting for some- 
one to come to the telephone? 

5. Shall we give the time, any time of 
day? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators please turn to page 33. 
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their children More 


Busy, modern mothers find small children no small problem. 
How to enjoy them and play with them —how to give them 
all the looking-after they need —without losing contact with 


friends and relatives? 


The advertisement on the opposite page suggests one 
neat solution. Appearing in October magazines, it will meet 
the eyes of many mothers at a time when more and more 
play-hours must be spent indoors. It shows how conveniently 
a wall telephone fits into the nursery—how many steps and 
minutes it can save. And from this featured location, the idea 


of telephone convenience is carried throughout the house. 


Mothers respond to appeals made through chubby chil- 
dren. Mothers make most of the buying decisions for their 
households. This advertising, addressed to mothers, should 


build business for telephone companies everywhere. 


B® AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


c 


showing MIOTHERS, 
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FINANCIAL SIDE OF TELE- 
PHONE COMPANIES. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

The number of automatic telephones in 
service on the company’s system at the end 
of the year was 36,345, an increase of 
11,798 during the 12 months. The com- 
pany’s system now serves an area of 87,- 
159 square miles, with a population of 
about 9,158,000 people. The total number 
of telephones in service increased during 
last year from 105,828 to 106,208; the 
number of average daily calls from 1,103,- 
965 to 1,385,094, and the length of wires 
from 483,431 to 525,583 miles. 


Bell System’s August Revenues 
Show Gain Over July. 

Gross revenues and operating income 
of the Bell System of the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. in August were 
ahead of the preceding month, but under 
the same period last year, according to the 
report filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

August gross revenues of $7,135,367 
compared with $6,548,894 in July and with 
$8,836,209 in August, last year, while 
operating income of $1,626,471, compared 
with $1,440,380 in the preceding month and 
$2,801,308 in the corresponding month last 
year. 

For the eight months’ period gross rev- 
enues aggregated $61,442,694, as compared 
with $74,218,695 in the like period last year, 
while operating income totaled $14,363,755, 
as against $22,947,925. 


The figures in tabular form follow: 


1932. 1931. 
August gross....... $7,135,367 $ 8,836,209 
Operating income.. 1,626,471 2,801,308 


Eight months’ gross 61,442,694 74,218,695 
Operating income... 14,363,755 22,947,925 


Figures for August and for eight months 
of other Bell companies follow: 


Southern Bell T. & T. Co. 


1932. 1931. 
August gross...... $ 5,810,233 $ 6,691,277 


Operating income.. 1,366,506 1,439,784 
Eight months’ gross 49,002,951 55,499,791 
Operating income... 10,735,158 12,948,344 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
August gross...... $ 6,232,219 $ 7,163,754 


Operating income... 995,664 1,378,061 
Eight months’ gross 53,626,676 60,068,364 
Operating income... 8,448,653 11,055,511 


New England T. & T. Co. 


August gross....... $5,688,723 $6,319,304 
Operating income .. 1,219,998 1,323,336 
Eight months’ gross 47,269,315 50,362,750 
Operating income... 10,600,849 11,808,938 


Operating Results of Nebraska 
Companies for Eight Months. 
The eight months’ report filed with the 

Nebraska State Railway Commission by 

the Nebraska Continental Telephone Co., 

of Columbus, Neb., shows a drastic cut 
in expenses. This enables the company to 
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show an increased operating income as 
compared with the same period for 1931. 
This was possible in spite of the reduction 
in the number of stations from 15,461 to 
13,423, a reduction of 2,038. 


Exchange revenues were $207,020 for 
eight months of 1932 compared with $206,- 
884 for the same period in 1931, an in- 
crease of $136. Toll revenues, however, 
dropped $6,052, from $29,763 to $23,711; 
other revenues from $16,765 to $15,119. 
Total revenues were $248,850 compared 
with $253,412, a decrease of $7,562. 


Depreciation charges were $59,118 com- 
pared with $63,530, a decrease of $4,412; 
maintenance expenses, $30,267, compared 
with $41,985, a decrease of $11,718; traffic, 
$39,713, compared with $46,258, a decrease 
of $6,545; commercial, $26,888, compared 
with $26,540, an increase of $348; general 
and miscellaneous, $21,199, compared with 
$21,936, a decrease of $737. Total tele- 
phone expenses were $177,185, compared 
with $200,249, a decrease of $23,064. 


Net operating revenues were $68,665, 
compared with $53,163, an increase of 
$15,502; uncollectible revenues increased 
$2,016, from $1,764 to $3,780, and taxes 
$5,082, from $12,536 to $17,618. This left 
an operating income of $47,267, compared 


with $38,873 a year ago, an increase of 
$8,404. 


The company increased its capital stock 
$310,000 last year, and this year increased 
its funded debt $255,000. A decrease of 
$13,417 in invested capital and of $18,842 
in construction work in progress is re- 
ported. 

The report of the Southeast Nebraska 
Telephone Co. of Falls City, filed with 
the state railway commission shows ex- 
change revenues of $29,370.12; toll rev- 
enues, $5,882.57, a total of $35,252.69. 
Maintenance expenses were $14,880; depre- 
ciation setup, $9,121.48, and traffic costs, 
$8,333.56, a total of $32,335.04, leaving an 
operating income of $2,917.65. Taxes paid 
were $1,400, leaving a charge to profit and 
loss of $1,517.65. 

The Hamilton County Farmers Tele- 
phone Association, reporting to the state 
railway commission shows the following 
figures for eight months’ operation: 

Exchange revenues, $31,498.92, a de- 
crease of $1,828.78; toll revenues, $1,896.90, 
a decrease of $452.60; other revenues, 
$65.31, a decrease of $43.44. Total revenues 
were $33,330.51, a decrease of $2,694.82. 
Maintenance and depreciation costs were 
the same, $14,000; traffic expenses, $10,- 
643.81, a decrease of $397.18, and commer- 
cial expense, $6,360.01, a decrease of 
$495.69. Total expenses were $31,003.82, a 
decrease of $892.87. 

The operating income of $2,326.69 was 
$1,801.95 less than for the same period a 
year ago. Payment of taxes and dividends 
of $1,566.66 left $879.12 to be passed to 
profit and loss, a decrease of $1,690.08. 
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The number of stations decreased from 
3,072 to 2,996. 

The Central Nebraska Telephone Co. of 
Grant, reporting to the state railway com- 
mission for the first seven months of the 
year, shows exchange revenues of $17,- 
923.36; toll revenues of $1,647.36, and 
other revenues of $372.38, making a total 
revenue of $19,943.10. 

Operating expenses were $19,936.64, 
leaving a net operating income of $6.46; 
other expenses totaled $273.34, and taxes 
and insurance, $1,069.77, leaving a deficit 
for the period of $1,355.55. 





Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks 
October 15, 1932. 


High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 
Te (OO. awiwccceas 106% 105% 105% 
Associated Telephone Util- 


Ee ara 2 1% 1% 
Associated Telephone Util- 

te’, F are 9 9 9 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 

0 Tot eR Re ree 99 9814 99 
Bell Telephone Co. of 

Py eee re 110 «#6110 + 110 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel-— 

ee Pree 115% 115% 1154 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

‘eeeeeme: CB. cc ecsccscs wy 2% 621% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ........ 0% 10 10% 


New England Telephone & 
UE OO, picttiesre< 95 95 95 
New York Telephone Co., 


rer eee 114% 113% 1141 
Pacific Tolestiens & Tele— 

PE (Ci, Qshceanweedns xe 76 76 76 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 

ess SQ ere ee 110% 110% 110% 


Bip AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 


Oct. 15. Oct. 14. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele— 
PE CO, csvaccs vt eawess 90 = 90 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.......... 95 99 95 
Northwestern Bell Tele— 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)...102 105 102 


a Telephone Co., 
eer Teer eer ree 13 17 13 


- éthisranewenates © 75 80 75 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 
BD dteedesddngnsakes 100 aoe 160 
Southern New England 
Telephone Co., 8......... 113 115 112 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
103% 102 


GM boc dcccdseveeecastes« 102 


Summaries of Annual Financial 
Reports Filed with Commission. 
Out of the many financial reports filed 

by telephone companies with the Nebraska 

State Railway Commission, only a few re- 

port a gain in telephones for the year 

1931. The Farmers Telephone Co., 0! 

Newcastle, Neb., reported a slight gain 

in stations—an increase of six—for the 

year. Brief summaries of three of the 
reports filed with the commission follow: 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Newcastle, 

A. M. Luebben, president; R. V. Sweet. 

secretary and treasurer; C. A. Luebben, 

manager: Fixed investment, $20,277 ; total 
assets, $23,129; common stock, outstand- 
ing, $15,550; depreciation reserve, $°,866; 
surplus reserve, appropriated, $2,305 (red); 
exchange revenues, $4,074.17; toll reve 
nues, $304.66; total telephone revenues, 
$4,378.63. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,421.40; 
ciation, $310.68; traffic expenses, 


depre- 
$1,250; 
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TRANSMISSION MEASUR- 
ING SET. For transmission 


level measurements on long 
distance telephone lines. No 
auxiliary generator required 
when making measurements at 
intermediate stations. 





FREQUENCY BRIDGE. 
For determining frequencies 
between 200 and 10,000 cycles 
or between 8000 and 50,000 
cycles. Accurate and convenient. 





& 


IMPEDANCE MEASURING 


SET. Direct reading on dials of 
the amplitude and phase angle 
of the impedance to be mea- 
sured. No calculations necess- 


ary. 





= 6 rjc550 


VALVE VOLTMETER. 
Various types for measuring 
AC peak voltages from 0.5 mV 
to 100 V and frequencies up 
to 50.000 cycles. 






TEST RACK for measurements 
with DC and audio frequency. 
Most practical type of statio- 
nary measuring equipment. 
Measuring equipments for all 
purposes furnished. 


ae 





ee Su 
CROSS-TALK METER. 


A convenient instrument for 
measuring near-end as well as 
far-end cross-talk on telephone 
lines. 





RESISTANCE AND CAPA- 
CITY METER. For locating line 


faults of different kinds, as well 
as for routine testing. 





VALVE TESTING SET. 


A very convenient set, speedily 
and accurately giving the trans- 
mission properties of thermi- 
onic valves. Suitable for routine 
tests and laboratory use. 





AUDIO FREQUENCY 
GENERATOR. for the 
frequency range 200 to 10,000 
cycles. This instrument meets all 
requirements set by modern 
measuring practice. 


New designs of measuring instruments for long distance telephony. 


Apply for catalogue! 
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commercial expenses, $975.45; total tele- 
phone expenses, $3,957.53; net telephone 
earnings, $421.10; taxes paid, $55.20; profit 
and loss, $365.90; number of stations at end 
of year, 255, an increase of six telephones. 

Farmers Telephone Co. of Dodge, J. T. 
Drenguis, president; Henry Tank, vice- 
president; C. L. Kelly, secretary and man- 
ager, and B. J. Bauer, treasurer: Fixed 
investment, $161,493; total assets, $171,- 
798; common stock, outstanding, $73,030; 
depreciation reserve, $57,139; surplus re- 
serve appropriated, $19,765 ; exchange reve- 
nues, $31,983.72; toll revenues, $5,348.28; 
miscellaneous revenues, $137.70; total tele- 
phone revenues, $37,469.70. 

Maintenance expenses, $19,140.23; depre- 
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ciation, $4,740.23 (red); traffic expenses, 
$10,663.27 ; commercial expenses, $5,354.00; 
total telephone expenses, $30,417.27; net 
telephone earnings, $7,052.43; miscellaneous 
income, $124.19; taxes paid, $1,596.07; in- 
terest paid, $5.30; dividends paid, $5,850; 
profit and loss, $274.75 (red); number of 
stations at end of year, 1,641, a loss of 121. 
The stations are divided according 
to exchanges as follows: North Bend, 
452; Scribner, 484; Dodge, 323; Snyder, 
154; Webster, 148; Tremont (operated by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.), 80. 
Cozad Mutual Telephone Co., Cozad, L. 
H. Fochtman, president; L. W. Andersen, 
vice-president; T. J. Brownfield, secretary 
and treasurer; E. N. Davis, Manager: 
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Fixed investment, $32,026; total assets, 
$35,935; common stock, outstanding, $13,- 
350; depreciation reserve, $11,142; surplus 
reserve appropriated, $4,606; exchange 
revenues, $12,688; toll revenues, $1,262.10: 
miscellaneous revenues, $112.21; total tele- 
phone revenues, $14,062.31. 

Maintenance expenses, $1,703.64; depre- 
ciation, $1,488.36; traffic expenses, $3,565.- 
27; commercial expenses, $4,118.39; total 
telephone expenses, $10,875.66; net tele- 
phone earnings, $3,186.65; miscellaneous 
income, $34.81; taxes paid, $539.27; inter- 
est paid, $9.36; miscellaneous charges to 
income, $58.34; dividends paid, $2,762.55: 
profit and loss, $148.06 (red); number of 
stations at end of year, 370, a loss of 26. 








With the Manufacturers 


and Jobbers 





Better Salesmanship Campaign 
Sponsored by Stromberg-Carlson 


The large organizations in various lines 
of industry are planning a general assault 
upon the present lethargic state of business 
in the country in an effort to stimulate it 
during the ensuing few months. That the 
manufacturers in the telephone field are 
supporting this movement is testified by the 
announcement that the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., is 
inaugurating a “better telephone salesman- 
ship campaign.” 

Every Independent telephone company, 
whether or not a customer of Stromberg- 
Carlson, is invited to enter this campaign 
which will cover a period of two months 
from November 1 to December 31. 

The Stromberg-Carlson company will 
award prizes to the telephone companies 
which, at the end of the campaign, show 
the highest percentage of stations, based 
on the number of stations at the start of 
the campaign. There will be a_ prize 
awarded to the telephone company employe 
who gives the best suggestion for the most 
feasible sales campaign. A grand prize 
will be awarded to the commercial manager 
of the telephone company making the 
highest percentage of all the companies in 
the various groups. 

“Many telephone companies,” says Geo. 
A. Scoville, vice-president of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company, “have worked stren- 
uously to gain new subscribers and to hold 
their present subscribers, either by: (a) 
inaugurating employe campaigns; (b) em- 
ploying solicitors; (c) being as aggressive 
as possible, without attempting an actual 
campaign. 

“These efforts have been more or less 
helpful, and we shudder when speculating 
where the station status would have gone 
without those stimulating efforts. 

Every fall we inaugurate a campaign 
among our radio dealers’ salesmen, which 
we call a ‘better salesmanship campaign,’ 


offering Stromberg-Carlson receiving sets 
as prizes. Every dealer and dealer’s sales- 
man who has entered into a campaign of 
this kind, insists that it was very stimulat- 
ing to their business. 

Now that practically everyone feels that 
the ‘better spirit’ now prevailing is starting 

















“If You Will All Get Into This, Heart and 

Soul,’’ Says Vice-President Geo. A. Scoville, 

of the Stromberg-Carlson Company in An- 

nouncing the “Better Telephone Salesman- 

ship Campaign,” “| Am Confident That It 

Will Be Extremely Helpful to the Tele- 
phone Family.’’ 


to translate itself into better business, we, 
after several weeks’ study and getting the 
reaction of several prominent telephone 
men, decided to take advantage of this 
better spirit and make a helpful move; for 
example, apply this same principle to the 
telephone family. Therefore, we are an- 
nouncing the ‘Better Telephone Salesman- 
ship Campaign.’ ” 


In reply to the question of “What does 
Stromberg-Carlson get out of it?” Mr. 
Scoville says: “All we can hope to get out 
of it is an opportunity to get our share 
of your business, as in the past, realizing 
full well that, unless your company is 
making progress, our opportunities are few 
and far between. We grant that such a 
campaign will build business for our com- 
petitors, just as much as for us and, if it 
does, we shall be happy indeed.” 

In response to the question, “What can 
I gain by competing with companies all 
over the country?” Mr. Scoville answered: 
“The fact that many companies are enter- 
ing into a friendly rivalry, so as to stimu- 
late their business, cannot help but react 
favorably country-wide, and there is a 
tremendous lure to a selling group to know 
that it is competing with other groups all 
over the country.” 

In order to place the companies all on 
the same basis, they are divided into seven 
graduated groups, the first group contain- 
ing companies operating over 10,000 tele- 
phones, and. the seventh group operating 
less than 150 telephones. The prizes to be 
awarded are Stromberg-Carlson radio re- 
ceiving sets of the type to which Telektor 
can be added. 

Complete details for this “better tele- 
phone salesmanship campaign” and entry 
and report blanks may be obtained from 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Max-Ho No. 6 Telephone Dry Cell 
Introduced to Field. 

The Max-Ho telephone dry cell made its 
first appearance this month. This cell is 
especially designed for telephone purposes. 
It is said to be manufactured by one of 
the country’s leading battery manufac- 
turers, and is a high grade, first quality, 
guaranteed battery. 

The Inland Equipment Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., of which Max F. Hosea !s 
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president, will introduce to the telephone 
trade a new method of merchandising dry 
cells to the Independent telephone field. 
This company will use only the mail and 
trade paper advertising in the sale of the 
Max-Ho dry cell. The saving due to the 
lack of traveling and other selling expenses 
will accrue to the benefit of the telephone 
companies. 

“In bringing this cell on the market,” 
says Mr. Hosea, “we have taken into con- 
sideration that many times it is necessary 
to make a ten-mile drive into the country 
to replace the batteries in a telephone. That 
the most expensive items to 
which the telephone company is subjected 
in keeping up its plant. With these facts 
before us at all times, the quality and long 


is one of 
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life of this battery has been kept fully in 
mind.” 

Mr. Hosea has had 35 years of experi- 
ence in the operation of telephone plants. 
His first experience with telephones began 
at Columbus, Ind., as lineman, and he later 
advanced to the office of manager of the 
same telephone company. His next move 
was to the office of district manager of the 
Central Home Telephone Co. at Paris, Ky.. 
and from there to general superintendent 
of the Central Home Telephone Co. at 
Louisville, operating exchanges in Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois and Alabama. 

From Louisville Mr. Hosea went to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as traffic manager of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co., which position 


he held for many years. He was also 


Indiana Tele- 
phone Association and manager of The 
Telephone Bulletin. 

During this period Mr. Hosea put to- 
gether many Independent telephone ex- 
changes in Indiana and Illinois which were 
later sold. For the last year or two he 
has been out of the telephone field but is 
now becoming active in the sale and dis- 
tribution of the Max-Ho telephone bat- 
tery, which battery he proposes to market 
throughout the United States and will 
from time to time establish warehouses at 
advantageous points throughout the coun- 
try. 

The Inland Equipment Co. is also mer- 
chandising materials and supplies used in 
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AYER & LORD TIE CO. NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 








Nationwide Timber Service 


Treatments by standard processes with standard preservatives. 


Treated Timber with Lifetime Strength and Permanency 


The uniform high quality of our treated timber gives 
lifetime satisfaction . 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Affiliates of THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, Koppers Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eighteen Sales Offices — Twenty-One Treating Plants 


and low yearly average cost. 


OUR PRODUCTS: Railroad Cross Ties, Car Stock, 
Bridge Timbers, Piling, Posts, Poles, Structural Lumber, 


Mine Timbers, Cribbing, etc. 


telephone plants. 


CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TRANSMISSION NETWORKS 
WAVE FILTERS 


sign of 
works and wave filters 
are fully presented in 
this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 
It embodies the most 
recent developments in 
this field as well as the 
standard practice. 


“The Telephone Equip- 
ment of 1929,” “The New 
Science 
“Transmission 
and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting 
Engineerin 
of the subjects capably 
discussed 
uable book. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 


commend it as of great interest and value to every 
512 pages—6é \% x9 4—Cloth—Illustrated—§6.5¢@. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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By PERFECT 
T. E. SHEA, B.S., M. S. 
Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratorics — 
INSULATION 
The calculation and de- o 
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Cook Pole Cable Terminals 


OUTLAST THE 
CABLE 


IF ITS WORTH PROTECTION 
IT'S WORTH COOK PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers, 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Dismiss Receivership Suit Against 
Central West Public Service Co. 
Chancellor Wolcott in Chancery Court 

in Wilmington, Del., on October 15 dis- 

missed by agreement of all parties the re- 
ceivership suit filed several months ago by 

G. G. Fox of New York, against Central 

West Public Service Co. of Chicago. 


Chesapeake Bell Given Injunction 
Against Commission. 

The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia on October 7 was 
temporarily enjoined from putting into 
effect its scheduled reduction in telephone 
The District Supreme Court, act- 
ing through Associate Justice Peyton 
Gordon, granted the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. a temporary stay in the 
execution of the order, pending a final 
adjudication on the permanent restraining 
order for which the company has applied. 

In his opinion Justice Gordon said that 
if he permitted the rate reduction to go 
into effect now, only to have a final ad- 
judication favor the company, the latter 
would find itself faced with the necessity 
of attempting to collect the monthly re- 
duction from 86,000 subscribers who had 
been paying rates adopted under the new 
scale. 


rates. 


The telephone company must post a bond 
sufficient to cover the amount of these 
reductions, so that it will be prepared to 
refund the over-payments to subscribers 
if the rate is finally ordered into effect. 
The cut is 10 per cent. 

The court’s order also applies to the 
change in the depreciation 
amounting to an increase of approximate- 
ly $300,000 a year, which the commission 
ordered. 


reserve, 





Farm Line Disconnected From 
Henriette, Minn., Exchange. 
According to its request, the Comfort 
Mutual Telephone Co., operating in Kana- 
bec county, Minnesota, has been granted 
permission by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission to disconnect its 
line from the Henriette exchange of the 

Henriette Telephone Co. 

The Comfort Mutual company is a farm- 
line company composed of 17 members. The 
system consists of approximately 12 miles 
of telephone line. The company does not 
operate a switchboard, the subscribers be- 
ing switched through the Henriette ex- 
change of the Henirette Telephone Co. and 
through the Mora exchange of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 


Out of the 14 signers whose names ap- 
peared on the petition requesting permis- 
sion to disconnect the line of the Comfort 
Mutual company from the Henriette com- 
pany, eight were present at the hearinz. 
Seven voted to disconnect and one voted 
not to disconnect from the Henriette ex- 
change. In view of the facts presented, the 
commission granted the necessary authority 
to disconnect the line in question. 


Ohio Cities Rate Case Taken to 
Ohio Supreme Court. 

The cities of Dover and New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, appealed to the Ohio Supreme 
Court from an order of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission fixing rates of the 
Ohio Cities Telephone Co. ‘in those two 
cities. 

On April 23, 1929, the telephone com- 
pany filed an increased rate schedule and 
the commission allowed the company to 
collect the new rate under bond. Last 
July the commission found the rate not 
justified but allowed the company to re- 
tain the money it had collected under bond 
from August, 1919, to March 1, 1932, and 
it is from this order the cities are ap- 
pealing. 


Arguments Heard on City Ordi- 
nance to Tax Poles and Wire. 

A demurrer to a petition filed by the 
city of Sapulpa, Okla., against the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. was overruled 
on September 28 in the district court at 
Sapulpa by Judge Gaylord R. Wilcox. 

The telephone company was given 20 
days in which to file an answer and the 
city 20 days in which to plead its answer. 

The suit involves the city’s right to col- 
lect a tax from the telephone company 
for the use of the city streets and alleys, 
under a new ordinance passed by the city 
commissioners on June 21 of this year. The 
suit was brought to collect $2,500. 

The ordinance sets out that the com- 
pany must pay the sum of $2 for each pole 
within the city, and for each foot of wire 
it must pay two cents. This is the first 
time the city has taxed utilities in this 
manner. Arguments presented on Septem- 
ber 28 centered around the constitutionality 
of the ordinance. 





Hearing on Commission Costs As- 
sessed to Wisconsin Bell. 
Indications that the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. intends to contest to the limit assess- 
ment of costs of the present state-wide 
investigation by the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
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ice Commission were seen in Madison on 
October 14 when the company asked jor a 
hearing on the August bills which total 
about $4,879.52. The commission immedi- 
ately set the hearing on the bills for Octo- 
ber 17. 

Recently the company asked, and was 
granted a hearing on engineering bills and 
expenses incurred, amounting to 
$1,200. 

Bills on which the company was granted 
a hearing on October 17 are: Rates and 
research, $11.04; accounting, $2,710.61, and 
engineering, $2,157.87. 


about 


Bell Obtains Rate Injunction 
Against City of El Paso, Texas. 
The Mountain States Telephone & 

Telegraph Co.’s petition in the federal dis- 

trict court at Pecos, Texas, for a temporary 

injunction to restrain the city of El Paso 
from reducing telephone rates has been 
granted by Judge Charles A. Boyton. 

The company contends that a city ordi- 
nance reducing rates from $1 to $3 per 
month will decrease its receipts by $137,- 
000 from the 1931 total, and charges the 
measure is confiscatory and will force it 
to suspend operations. 

Further court action was postponed until 
March 1, 1933, upon agreement of attor- 
neys for the city and the Mountain States 
company at a meeting in El Paso on Octo- 
ber 6. 

City attorneys said they cannot have 
a complete survey by rate experts until 
March. Telephone company attorneys said 
they wiil require the same length of time 
to complete an inventory and appraisal of 
company property. 





Place of Convalescence Not Ma- 
terial as Regards Compensation. 
The Nebraska Supreme Court held re- 

cently, in a case from Omaha, that whether 
an injured employe convalesces in a jal 
or a hospital makes no difference as to his 
right to be paid compensation during his 
disability, where it is shown that those in- 
juries arose out of or were incurred in the 
course of his employment. 

The insurance carrier had contended that 
the sole justification for the compensation 
law is that it enables a man to be paid for 
lost time while he is recovering and that 
the claimant suffered no loss in wazes be- 
cause he would not have earned any while 
he was in jail. It is also argued that » 
industrial loss followed, and hence 1. claim 
for compensation should be paid. 


The injured man was a truck driver 10° 
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a beverage company and had delivered a 
case of near beer to a policeman who was 
giving a party and who asked him to re- 
main and make merry. On his way back 
with his truck late at night, he collided 
with an automobile, seriously injuring a 
woman passenger; and he was sent to jail 
for a year for reckless driving. 


Radio Corporation Anti-Trust 
Suit to Start November 15 

Federal Judge John P. Nields of Wil- 
mington, Del., on October 10 fixed No- 
vember 15 as the date for starting the trial 
of the government’s suit against the Radio 
Corporation of America and other com- 
panies, which include the General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The suit was started by the government 
in the spring of 1930. 


Approves Sale of Beaver Valley 
Company of Nebraska. 

Acquisition by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. of the exchange and toll 
properties of the Beaver Valley Telephone 
Co., of Danbury, Neb., was approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
an order handed down last summer. The 
commission found that the proposed trans- 
fer would be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest. 

A hearing was held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the joint appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell and Bea- 
ver Valley companies for approval of the 
proposed sale and transfer of ownership 
of the property of the latter company. No 
objection to the application was received 
by the commission. 

The application set forth that the Bea- 
ver Valley Telephone Co. owns and oper- 
ates exchanges in the small communities 
of Danbury and Lebanon, Neb., which 
serve a total of 361 owned stations and 
105 service stations. It has 29 pole miles 
of toll line, extending from McCook, Neb., 
to the Kansas state line. 

No exchanges are maintained by the Bell 
company at the points served by the Bea- 
ver Valley company, but the toll line of 
the latter connects with the exchange of 
the Bell company at McCook, and with the 
toll line of the United Telephone Co. at 
the Kansas state line. If the proposed ac- 
quisition is effected there will be no 
change in these connections. No compe- 
tition exists in the exchange territory in 
which the Beaver Valley company operates. 
There is no duplication of stations, and ap- 
Proximately the same number of stations 
will be served by the two exchanges. 

The applicants entered into an agreement 
dated June 14, 1932, in which the Beaver 
Valley Co. agreed to sell all its telephone 
Property and franchises, free and clear 
‘rom all liens and encumbrances, to the 
Bell company, for $25,000, within a reason- 
able time and as soon as practicable after 


TELEPHONY 








Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 25. 

1. The length of a toll ring should be two 
seconds. 

2. No. Refer him to your supervisor. 
The supervisor will try to secure the 
deposit of the tax, making any explana- 
tion which appears desirable. If the 
calling party still refuses to deposit 
the tax, the supervisor will tell him that 
the operator cannot proceed with his 
call and will arrange to refund any 
charge which has been collected but 
which should be refunded. 

3. This question is answered in the intro- 
duction to this set of questions and 
answers. 

4. The time allowance for holding a built- 
up circuit is five minutes. If at the 
end of the time allowance the called 
party has not come to the telephone and 
when you reach the TTC operator or 
the ringdown operator and she gives 
you an LF report, or tells you that you 
are connected with the called number, 
you may continue to hold the circuit 
three minutes longer waiting for the 
called party to come to the telephone. 

5. If it is customary to give the time of 
day in your office, it should be given 
24 hours a day. 





— 





approval to the proposed sale by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

An appraisal made by a plant engineer 
of the Bell company, as of July 1, 1932, 
finds the estimated reproduction cost new 
of the properties to be acquired to be $66,- 
505, and less depreciation $24,399. Since 
there is no duplication of plant, no prop- 
erty will be retired as a direct and imme- 
diate result of the acquisition. 

The total fixed investment shown in the 
general balance sheet of the Beaver Valley 
company, as of December 31, 1931, is $29,- 
725.65, of which $1,000 represents intangi- 
bles and the balance investment in plant 
and equipment. The total assets are $34,- 
619.78. The company has outstanding $12,- 
240 of capital stock. It has no funded 
debt. 

The income statement for 1931 shows 
telephone operating revenues $11,655.78, of 
which $7,148.35 was exchange service rev- 
enue, and $4,507.46 toll service revenue. 
Total operating expenses were $6,756.64. 
Dividends of $3,657 were declared, leaving 
a net profit of $658.72. 

The territory in which the Beaver Val- 
ley company operates is largely rural, 
with the exception of the two small com- 
munities in which the exchanges are lo- 
cated. However, the toll line of the com- 
pany is an important connection between 
the lines of the Bell company and those 
of the United Telephone Co. 

All toll messages between a substantial 
part of southwestern Nebraska and north- 
western Kansas pass over the Beaver Val- 
ley company’s circuits and this traffic has 
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been so heavy that two copper circuits now 
maintained by the Beaver Valley company 
have been insufficient to carry it without 
delays, thus resulting in embarrassment to 
the Bell company and complaints both from 
its subscribers and from connecting com- 
panies. 

As the Beaver Valley company operates 
only two small exchanges, the percentage 
of toll business from its own subscribers 
which passes over this route is compara- 
tively negligible. As a result it does not 
have the incentive to improve the line as 
has the Bell company, and is unwilling and 
not in a position to make the capital ex- 
penditures necessary to make these circuits 
adequate for the volume of business. 

The Beaver Valley company does not 
have adequate facilities to bring the trans- 
mission qualities of the circuits up to the 
standard which the Bell company deems; 
necessary for long distance messages. It, 
however, has been unwilling to sell its 
toll line unless it could dispose of all its 
telephone property and retire from the 
telephone business altogether. 

It was estimated that a gross expendi- 
ture of $14,000 would be required to im- 
prove the toll pole lines, partly for the 
placing of new poles in order to reduce 
excessive lengths of span, and partly to 
replace deteriorated poles and to replace 
deteriorated iron circuits with copper cir- 
cuits. It was also estimated that repairs 
and improvements on the exchange plant 
will cost about $13,000, but it is planned 
to defer for a time some of such improve- 
ments. No change in rates is contemplated. 

At the hearing communications from a 
number of representative telephone users 
were introduced in evidence, all favoring 
the proposed acquisition. 


Authority in Certificates of Con- 
venience and Necessity. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has ad- 
vanced for hearing the controversy between 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
and a taxicab company in Omaha, involv- 
ing in large part a matter of law of vital 
interest to telephone companies. 

For the first time in its history the com- 
mission, in this case, held that it had the 
power to require a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity where an applicant 
wishes to give service in a community al- 
ready supplied with that type of utility 
service. Ina brief just filed with the court, 
the attorneys for the taxicab company 
argued this legal point at length. 

They contend that the constitution limits 
the power of the commission to regulation 
of utilities, and that nowhere has the legis- 
lature provided that it may require such a 
certificate from an applicant as a condition 
precedent to the right of the latter to op- 
erate. On the contrary, the legislature has 
repeatedly refused to grant the commission 
such power when requested in the form of 
bills introduced and submitted to it for 
consideration. 
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October 22, 1932. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

October 19: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Miller on application 
of the Rixman Telephone Co. and the New 
Minden Mutual Telephone Co. for the ap- 
proval of contract covering the purchase 
by the Rixman company of the property 
of the New Minden company operating in 
New Minden, Washington county. 

October 20: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Miller on joint appli- 
cation of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
authority by the Illinois Bell to sell certain 
telephone property in the city of Rockford 
to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

October 20: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to lease certain telephone 
facilities and floor space in its exchange at 
Rockford to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

October 20: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. asking for authority to purchase cer- 
tain property located in Bureau, Marshall, 
Peoria, Tazewell, Mason, Menard and 
Sangamon counties and to lease certain 
telephone facilities in Murphysboro, from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

October 20: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Collins on application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to sell certain telephone property 
located in and between the cities of Du- 
Quoin and Murphysboro, in the counties of 
Perry and Jackson, to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Illinois. 

October 27: Hearing in Chicago on ex- 
tra charge of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for hand-set telephones. Company con- 
cluded its testimony at hearing on Septem- 
ber 29. It is expected that evidence against 
the charge will be introduced at this hear- 
ing. 

INDIANA. 

October 4: Authority granted the South- 
ern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to install telephones for 15 days without 
a service charge, beginning October 10. 
The order applies to all of the company’s 
exchanges. 

KANSAS. 

October 25: Hearing in Fredonia, Wil- 
son county, on application of The Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue its exchange service at New Albany 
and connect the subscribers of that ex- 
change to its Fredonia exchange. 

November 15: Hearing in Hutchinson 
on investigation of the rates, joint rates, 
tolls, charges, classifications, regulations, 

Practices, sets and service of the South- 
Western Bell Telephone Co. engaged in the 
transmission of messages, sale or render- 
ing of telephone service for hire to all 
Classes and kinds of customers and sub- 
scribers for any and all purposes, includ- 
rid any and all things and matters relative 
— = the = of Kansas; this being 
S\igation i 

mrt “Co ot the Hutchinson exchange, 

os ——. wl Hearing in Independence 

ee of certain telephone subscrib- 
Ds ndependence vs. The Southwestern 

ell lephene Co. 
©.ember 22: Hearing in Hiawatha or 

7.7 int of C. H. Barrand, T. G. John, 
Lac, Morgan, Everett Hopp and J. F. 

wa x, of Hiawatha vs. The American 

€pione Co. of Abilene. 


Missourt. 
Sept 


epiember 26: Approval granted appli- 
Cation of the Galt Telephone Co. - a 


TELEPHONY 


and Ray Cooper to purchase the telephone 
exchange at Half Rock. 

September 28: Application of the Clin- 
ton County Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue $70,000 of its first mortgage bonds 
dismissed. 

September 29: Application for suspen- 
sion of general collection rules of the 
United Telephone Co. dismissed. 

October 3: Complaint of the city of 
Poplar Bluff vs. the Southeast Missouri 
Telephone Co. for reduced rates dismissed. 

October 4: In regard to application of 
the Scotia Telephone Co. for permission 
to file a new schedule of rates for service 
at Union, appraisal and audit ordered. 

October 4: Approval granted the division 
line of territory as outlined in the petition 
filed by the Longwood Independent Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Marshall Junction Tele- 
phone Co. 

October 5: Authority granted applica- 
tion of E. J. Franz to sell and L. H. Garst 
to purchase half interest of E. J. Franz in 
the property of the Webster County Tele- 
phone Co. at Marshfield. 

October 7: Complaint of S. C. Young, 
et al., vs. the Western Telephone Corp.’s 
service at Mountain Grove dismissed. 

October 12: Joint application filed by 
the Citizens Public Service Co. of Mis- 
souri for permission to sell certain tele- 
phone properties in the counties of Osage, 
Maries, Crawford, Gasconada, Washing- 
ton and Franklin, and P. Kerr Higgins to 
purchase and operate these properties. 

October 20: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of L. G. Isaacs to sell and Community 
Telephone Co., a corporation, to purchase 
the assets of the Community Telephone 
Co. at Miller and for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the Com- 
munity Telephone Co., a corporation, to 
operate and maintain the property. 
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October 20: Hearing on application of 
Community Telephone Co., a corporation, 
for authority to issue its 500 shares of 
capital stock without nominal or par value. 

October 21: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of the Kearney Telephone Co., the 
Central Missouri Telephone Co., the Stand- 
ard Telephone Co., and the Associated 
Telephone Utilities Co., for authority to 
acquire and hold corporation capital stock, 
and sell and purchase corporate assets. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 25: General hearing on investi- 
gation of rates of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 25: Hearing in Hustisford on 
complaint, asking a reduction in rates, filed 
against the Eureka Telephone Co. which 
controls a number of farmer lines in Dodge 
and Fond du Lac counties. 

October 25: Hearing in Madison on re- 
duction in rates of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. in 37 cities where the commission 
charges increases were secured by misrep- 
resentation. The cities affected are: Ap- 
pleton, Beloit, Berlin, Bruce, Columbus, 
Cornell, De Pere, Ellsworth, Evansville, 
Green Bay, Horicon, Hudson, Janesville, 
Juneau, Kaukauna, Lima Center, Mari- 
nette, Menominee, Oconomowoc, Omro, 
Pawaukee, Princeton, River Falls, Roberts, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, 
Shullsburg, South Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point, Sturgeon Bay, Sturtevant, Superior, 
Watertown, Whitewater, Winneconne, and 
Wrightstown. 

October 26: Hearing in Mondovi on 
rates of the Gilmanton-Dover Telephone 
Co., which operates in Buffalo county. 

November 4: Hearing in Junction City 
on complaint against the rates charged by 
Auburndale Telephone Co. in Auburndale 
and vicinity. 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 
Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 


Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
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and Rate Cases Since 1918 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Construction. 


OskaLoosa, Iowa.—The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. is making a number of 
improvements to its local property as a 
part of the general rehabilitation and ex- 
tension program of the Oskaloosa ex- 
change. 

GuTHRIE, OKLA.—The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. has announced it will spend 
$17,000 in laying an underground cable and 
other improvements here, the work to start 
tais month. Local labor and materials will 
be used. 

FRUITLAND, TENN.—A_ telephone -ex- 
change has been established here in Fruit- 
land, according to information from Hum- 
holdt which is located about five miles from 
there. 

A. F. Corder, who was for a number of 
years connected with the Home Telephone 
Co. of Trenton, has completed the instal- 
lation of a switchboard in Fruitland and 
the patrons are receiving service through 
that exchange. 

Elections 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Stockholders of Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Co. on October 3 
elected all retiring directors who at the 
subsequent organization meeting elected 
A. F. Adams, chairman; H. L. Gary, vice 
chairman; E. C. Blomeyer, president; G. 
K. Gann, executive vice-president; J. G. 
Crane, vice-president and general manager, 
and Martin Lindsay, vice-president. Ran- 
ford Dunlap and V. E. Chaney were re- 
elected secretary and vice-president and 
treasurer, respectively. 

EvKaper, lowa.—Art Buckman, Garna- 
villo, was elected president of the Clayton 
County Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
at the annual meeting recently. Other of- 
ficers were named as follows: Fred Kuehl, 
vice-president; William Baars, treasurer ; 
Thomas Thomsen, secretary, and Louis 
Hulverson, manager. Mr. Kuehle, Mr. 
Baars and Mr. Hulverson compose the 
executive committee. 

River Junction, Iowa.—At the River 
Junction Telephone Co.’s annual meeting and 
election of officers, Frank Aubrecht was 
elected president; J. Lloyd Magruder, vice- 
president, and J. M. Sims, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Miscellaneous. 


Jotret, Inr.—A. H. White, district com- 
mercial manager for the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Joliet, Ill., completed his 
35th year in the service of the Illinois Bell 
on October 1. Mr. White was born in 
Wilmington, Ill. On October 1, 1897, he 
secured a job in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Bell company in Chicago. 
After some experience in switchboard 
work in the metropolitan exchanges, Mr. 
White was transferred to the installation 
department, working in all sections of the 
city. 

In 1899 he was transferred to the subur- 
han division which includes the exchanges 
in the 10 counties surrounding Chicago. 
In this new connection he installed the first 
rural exchange the company ever operated, 
at New Lenox, Ill. Subsequently he was 
engaged in installation work in Joliet. He 
then became manager of the Blue Island 
exchange and later was transferred to 
the West Pullman exchange, in Chicago, 
as manager. 
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In 1907, Mr. White was placed in charge 
of the Joliet exchange, which at that time 
operated only 2,600 as compared with 12,- 
000 telephones at the present time. 

In 1915, Grundy county was added to the 
Joliet district of the Illinois Bell and Mr. 
White was appointed district manager. Five 
years later additional territory was taken 
into the district, with a total of 35,000 
telephones, and Mr. White was given the 
title of district commercial manager. In 
his present capacity, Mr. White supervises 
all business relations and public relations 
with the company’s patrons. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A _ system of tele- 
typewriters connecting the police districts 
of the state has been installed for the high- 
way department of the state of Illinois by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. The sys- 
tem will allow 15 state highway police sta- 
tions to receive messages simultaneously 
from any other station on the circuit. It 
is expected to prove of great value in ap- 
prehending criminals. The stations on the 
circuit are located at Rock Island, Sterling, 
Joliet, Peoria, Springfield, Elgin, East St. 
Louis, Champaign, Carbondale, Kankakee, 
Cairo and four stations in Cook county. 

Crepar Rapips, Iowa.—John MacDonald 
Rider, manager of the Cedar Rapids & 
Marion Telephone Co. from 1905 to 1926 
when he retired from active business, died 
October 6 in University Hospital, lowa 
City, at the age of 83 years. He had been 
formerly interested in weekly newspapers 
in Wilton and Tipton, and just prior to 
his association with the telephone concern 
‘was cashier of the Wilton Savings bank. 

MontezuMA, Iowa.—Harold Bone, for 
the past 12 years manager of the Monte- 
zuma Mutual Telephone Co., has resigned 
his position effective October 1. The su- 
pervision of the company has been taken 
over by Clyde McFarlin, president. 

Woopsvry, N. J—L. M. Goucher, man- 
ager for the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., at Woodbury, N. J., recently completed 
the 25th milestone in his telephone career 
and was accordingly elected a member of 
the Telephone Pioneers of America. Mr. 
Goucher has been manager at Woodbury 
since 1928, having served the company in 
the capacities of draftsman, engineer an 
commercial representative previous to that 
time. His first connection with the Bell 
System was with the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in its Phila- 
delphia, Pa., office. 

Akron, On10.—E. E. Boughton, former 
district commercial manager for the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. at Cleveland, has been 
installed as sales manager in the Akron 
offices of the company, it has been an- 
nounced. : 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—Wm. N. Cash, district 
manager for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
at Janesville, Wis., was recently awarde 
a diamond service emblem by President 
W. R. McGovern of the Wisconsin com- 
pany, in recognition of 30 years of active 
service with the company. He entered the 
company’s employ in the capacity of com- 
bination man. Subsequently he served, 
successively, as manager of the exchanges 
at Merrill, Menomonee, Eau Claire an 
Beloit, Wis., being promoted to his pres- 
ent position of district manager in March, 
1914. 
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